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PURGATORY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE JEUNA. 


Ir far from thee he pines in twilight dim, 
Mercy, just God! I pray thee on me knees ; 
His hope in thee, thy tender love for him, 
Dear Lord, remember these ! 


Our souls abide in tenements of clay, 
At every step we stumble as we go, 
Thou knowest, Lord, how difficult the way 
We travel here below. 


How hard, amidst the loves, and hopes, and 


fears . 
Of this wide world, calmly to do our part, 
Nor give its thrilling joys and songs and tears 
Too much of our weak heart ! 


But, oh, my God, I offer unto thee 
The blood of Jesus : ¢#a¢ all bonds can break, 
And lift all burdens. Now, depart from me 
Awhile, to that dark lake, 


My angel guardian! stir with thy cool breath . 
His fiery mantle ; whisper, soft and low, 
Comfort to soothe that anguish worse- than 
death 
Souls without God must know. 


Let thy fair aureole shine upon his night, 
Thy loving arms protect him from his fears ; 
There all are weeping ! let thy voice unite 
With those sad sighs and tears, 


Point from his prison to the heaven above, 
Tell him that thou, when all this pain is done, 
Will greet him there—that there the God of 
love 
Is longing for his son, 


Tell him no saint, in his ecstatic prayer, 
Musing upon the eternal loveliness, 
Has ever caught one glimpse of what is there, 
That unimagined bliss ! 


Put thy arms round him, give him sweet relief, 
And then, if he should ask who bade thee fly 
To soothe his anguish and assuage his grief, 
O tell him it was I! 
Keep in thy breast, a sacred trust and dear, 
His loving pain, his longings and his cries ; 
Then soar to heaven, and whisper in God’s ear 
The echo of his sighs ; 


And then, from heaven to earth and earthly 


things, 
Come back, for, ah ! God knows if I should 
e 


Faithful for long, without thy two white wings 
Between the world and me ! 
Month. 


AT THE LAST. 


THERE must be something after all this woe, 
A sweet fruition from the harrowed past ; 
Rest some day for this pacing to and fro ; 
A tender sunbeam and dear flowers at last. 
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There — be something when these days are 
one, 
Something more fair by far than starry 
nights — 
A prospect limitless, as one by one 
Embodied castles crown the airy heights. 


So cheer up, heart, and for that morrow wait ! 
Dream what you wiil, but press toward the 


dream ; 
Let fancy guide dull effort through the gate, 
And face the current, would she cross the 
stream. 


Then when that something lies athwart the 
way — 
Coming unsought as good things seem to 


o-_ 
Twill prove beneath the flush of setting day 
A nobler meed than now would beckon you. 


For lifted up by constant, forward strife, 
Hope will attain so marvellous a height, 
There can be nothing found within this life 

After the day to form a fitting night. 


-| So -heaven alene shall ever satisfy, 


And God’s own light be ever light enough 
To guide the purified, ennobled eye 
Toward the smooth which lies beyond the 
rough. 


There will be something when these clouds 
skim by — 
A bounteous yielding from the fruitful past ; 
Sweet peace and rest upon the pathway lie, 
E’en though but death and flowers at the last, 
Transcript. JAMES BERRY BENSEE, 


VILLANELLE. 


O SUMMER-TIME, So passing sweet, 
But heavy with the breath of flowers, 
But languid with the fervent heat, 


They chide amiss who call thee fleet, — 
Thee, with thy weight of daylight hours, 
O Summer-time, so passing sweet ! 


Young Summer, thou art too replete, 
Too rich in choice of joys and powers, 
But languid with the fervent heat. 


Adieu! my face is set to meet 
Bleak Winter, with his pallid showers, — 
O Summer-time so passing sweet ! 


Old Winter steps with swifter feet, 
He lingers not in wayside bowers, 
He is not languid with the heat ; 


His rounded day, a pearl complete, 
Gleams on the unknown night that lowers ; 
O Summer-time, so passing sweet, 

But languid with the fervent heat ! 
Spectator. EMILY PFEIFFER, 
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From Temple Bar. 
THE COURT OF THE GRAND MONARQUE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC. 


No court, thanks to the great number 
of contemporary memoirs, has ever been 
so minutely and elaborately sketched as 
that of Louis the Fourteenth. The letters 
of Madame de Sévigné, the memoirs of 
Mesdames de Motteville, de Lafayette, de 
Montpensier, of Dangeau, and, above all, 
of St. Simon, have rendered its manners 
as familiar as those of to-day, and its per- 
sonages better known to us than our most 
intimate friends. Scarcely a vice, a folly, 
a secret, of the times, escaped those pry- 
ing eyes, and all that came beneath their 
observation has been recorded with a fac- 
ile pen for the delectation of posterity. 
Nothing can be more interesting than 
these records. St. Simon alone contains 
more genuine romance than a whole 
library of fiction. And yet to the ordi- 
nary English reader they are all absolutely 
unknown. These are the sources from 
which the materials of the present article 
have been drawn, and my authorities for 


the many extraordinary anecdotes, which 
may otherwise read apocryphal, herein con- 
tained. 

Let us begin with Madame de Sévigné’s 
picture of this court at the height of its 
splendor (1676): — 


I was at Versailles on Saturday with the 
Villarses: this is how they pass their time 
there. You know the ceremony of attending 
on the queen at her toilette, at mass, and at 
dinner ; but there is no longer any need to be 
stifled while their Majesties are at dinner, for 
at three the king, the queen, Monsieur, Ma- 
dame, Mademoiselle, all the princes and prin- 
cesses, Madame de Montespan, all her train, 
all her courtiers, all the ladies —in a word, 
the whole court of France, retire to that fine 
apartment of the king’s which you know. All 
is furnished divinely ; all is magnificent ; we 
do not know there what it is to be hot, we pass 
from one place to another without any press, 
A game of reversis gives the form, and fixes 


everything. The king is near Madame de. 


Montespan, who keeps the bank. Monsieur, 
the queen, and Madame de Soubise ; Dangeau 
and his company ; Langée and his company, 
are at different tables. The carpets are cov- 
ered with thousands of Louis d’ors; they use 
no other counters, I bowed to the king in the 
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manner you taught me ; he returned my salute 
as though I had been young and beautiful, 
The queen talked to me a long time of my 
sickness as if it had been a confinement. She 
also spoke some words about you. Monsieur 
the Duke bestowed upon me a thousand of 
those caresses of which he gives no thought, 
M. de Lorges attacked me in the name of the 
Chevalier de Grignan, and, in short, all the 
company. You know what it is to have a 
word from every one who passes. Madame de 
Montespan spoke to me of Bourbon. Her 
beauty and her shape are really surprising ; 
she is not half so stout as she was, and yet 
neither her complexion, her eyes, nor her lips 
are less fine. She was dressed in French 
point, her hair was arranged in a thousand 
curls, the two at the temples falling very low 
upon the cheeks; black ribbons upon her 
head, some pearls of the Maréchal de 1’H6- 
pital and diamond pendants of the first water, 
together with three or four bodkins, but no 
other covering — in a word, she looked a tri- 
umphant beauty, to excite the admiration of all 
the ambassadors. This agreeable confusion. 
without confusion of everything that is choic- 
est lasts from three to six. If any couriers 
arrive the King retires to read his letters and 
then returns. There is always music, to which 
he listens, and which has a very good effect. 
He chats with the ladies who are accustomed 
to have that honor. They leave play at the 
time I have mentioned without the trouble of 
settling up accounts, because they use neither 
marks nor counters. At six we take the air 
in chariots, the king, Madame de Montespan, 
Monsieur, Madame de Thianges, and the good 
Heudicourt upon a little seat before, which 
seems to her a place in paradise. You know 
how these chariots are made; we do not sit 
face to face in them, but all look one way. 
The queen is in another with the princesses, 
the tourt follows in different equipages ac- 
cording to fancy. We go afterwards in gon- 
dolas upon the canal, where we have music ; 
at ten we go to the theatre ; midnight strikes, 
we perform the media noche.* This is how we 
passed the Saturday. 

No description could be more sprightly 
and charming than this. Butit is acoudeur 
de rose one; Madame de Sévigné fre- 
quented the court but little, and did not 
see far beneath the surface. Her picture 
is a brilliant coup d’ail of its outward 
aspect; for its inner life we must turn 
to more outspoken and better informed. 


_* A Spanish game. 
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chroniclers, from whom we glean coarse 
pictures of Dutch-like fidelity. 

These fine ladies and gentlemen de- 
lighted in practical jokes and horse-play of 
a very rough description, of which I will 
cull a few examples. Madame la Du- 
chesse de Luxembourg was famous for con- 
jugal infidelity. M.le Prince (the son of 
Condé) thought it a capital joke to persuade 
M. le Duc to wear a stag’s head decorated 
with an enormous pair of antlers, at a 
fancy ball. They were so large that they 
became entangled with a chandelier that 
hung from the ceiling. The victim was 
quite delighted at the honor M. le Prince 
had done him, in arranging his head-dress, 
and strutted about as proud as a peacock, 
to the intense amusement of everybody, 
including the king himself. 

The principal butt of such amusements 
was the Princesse d’Harcourt, a protégé 
‘of Madame de Maintenon. St. Simon 
says the lady’s father had been one of 
Madame Scarron’s lovers. His descrip- 
tion of Madame la Princesse is in his best 
style of portrait-painting. Here it is : — 


The Princesse d’Harcourt was a person 
whom it is good to describe, in order to better 
lay bare a court which did not scruple to re- 
ceive such as she. She had once been beauti- 
ful and gay; but although not old all her 
beauty and grace had vanished. At the time 
I speak of she was a tall, fat creature, mightily 
brisk in her movements, with a complexion 
like milk porridge ; great, ugly, thick lips, and 
hair like tow, always sticking out and hanging 
down in disorder, like all the rest of her fit- 
tings-out. Dirty, slatternly, always intriguing, 
pretending, enterprising, quarrelling, always 
low as the grass or as high as the rainbow, 
according to the person with whom she had to 
deal: she was a blonde fury, nay, more, a 
harpy; she had all the effrontery and the de- 
ceit and violence of one, all the avarice and 
audacity ; moreover, all the gluttony and all 
the promptitude to relieve herself from the 
effects thereof, so that she drove out of their 
wits those at whose houses she dined; was 
often a victim of her confidence, and was many 
a time sent to the devil by the servants of M. 
du Maine and M. le Grand. She, however, 
was never in the least embarrassed, tucked up 
her petticoats and went her way; then re- 
turned saying she had been unwell. 


This repulsive personage was very much 
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hated by everybody, especially her ser- 
vants, whom she treated very badly, and 
who occasionally revenged themselves 
upon her in a very pronounced manner. 
One day her coachman and footman, after 
soundly abusing her, deserted her in her 
carriage in the middle of the Pont Neuf; 
at another time a maid, whose ears she 
was in the habit of boxing, fell upon her, 
thumped ‘her, kicked her, knocked her 
down, trampled upon her, and after double- 
locking the door quitted the house. Her 
domestics frequently left her in a body. 
Every day there was some disturbance in 
the house, and the neighbors could not 
sleep at night for the noise and riot. Much 
of this was occasioned by these aforesaid 
practical jokers. One night, twenty Swiss. 
guards were introduced into the lady’s 
chamber; each was armed with a drum, 
and at a given signal the whole twenty 
commenced a terrific rub-a-dub at her bed- 
side. On another night, the Duchesse de 
Burgogne and her suite collected a quan- 
tity of snow and snowballed her in bed. 


The filthy creature, waking up with a start, 
bruised and stifled with snow, with which 
even her ears were filled, with dishevelled hair, 
yelling at the top of her voice, wriggling like 
an eel, without knowing where to hide, formed 
a spectacle that diverted people more than 
half an hour, so that at last the nymph swam 
in her bed, from which the water flowed every- 
where, slushing all the chamber. It was 
enough to make one die of laughter. 

Such [he says in conclusion] was the favor- 
ite of Madame de Maintenon, so insolent and 
so insupportable to every one, but who had 
favors and preferences for those who bought 
her over, and who made herself feared even 
by princes and ministers, 


Another victim of this horse-play was 
one Madame Panache, “a little and very 
old creature, with lips and eyes so disfig- 
ured that they were painful to look upon; 
a species of beggar who had attained a 
footing at court from being half-witted, 
who was now at the supper of the king, 
now at the dinner of Monseigneur, or at 
other places, where everybody amused 
themselves by tormenting her. She in 


turn abused the company at these parties, 
in order to cause diversion, but sometimes 
rated them very seriously and in strong 
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language, which delighted still more those 
princes and princesses, who emptied into 
her pockets meat and ragouts; the sauces 
of which ran all down her petticoats. At 
these parties some gave her a pistole or a 
crown, and others a fillip or a smack in the 
face, which put her in a fury, because with 
her bleared eyes, not being able to see to 
the end of her nose, she could not tell who 
had struck her; she was, in a word, the 
pastime of the court.” 

Practical jokes were not, however, the 
worst failings of some of these fine ladies. 
Of their morals it would be ridiculous to 
discourse, since they were non-existent ; 
but they sometimes gave way to vices 
which are now confined to the most de- 
graded of their sex. 


Madame la Duchesse de Burgogne supped 
at St. Cloud one evening, with Madame la 
Duchesse de Berri and others. Madame de 
Berri and M. d’Orléans, but she more than he, 
got so drunk that Madame la Duchesse d’Or- 
leans, Madame la Duchesse de Burgogne, and 
the rest of the company there assembled knew 
not what todo. M. le Ducde Berri was there, 
and him they talked over as well as they could ; 
and the numerous company was amused by the 
grande duchesse as well as she was able. 
The effects of the wine in more ways than one 
were such that the people were troubled. In 
spite of all the Duchesse de Berri could not 
be sobered, so that it became necessary to 
carry her, drunk as she was, to Versailles. 
Still the servants saw her state, and did not 
keep it to themselves ! 


This was the daughter of the king’s 
nephew! 

One of the most extraordinary per- 
sonages of the court was Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, the great Mademoiselle, as 
Madame de Sévigné calls her, the daugh- 
ter of Gaston Duc d’Orléans. It has 
been said that one half her life was occu- 
pied in matrimonial projects that were 
never realized. Her list of proposals is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable on record. 
While a child, and until she was twenty 
years of age, she was encouraged by Anne 
of Austria and Mazarin in the idea that 
she would be queen of France. Then she 
was betrothed to the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
who died. Afterwards negotiations for 
her hand were opened by Philip of Spain; 
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these were broken off by the machinations 
of Mazarin and the queen-mother. Her 
next suitors were the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles II., the emperor and 
his brother the archduke Leopold, and the 
Duke of Savoy. All these, except the 
emperor, were refused by her as unequal 
to her haughty and towering ambition. She 
owed a grudge to the court for disap- 
pointed hopes, and paid it off in the 
Fronde time. During that war her father 
sent her to hold Orleans, which was be- 
ginning to waver. The citizens hesitated 
to admit her. Going round the walls she 
found an old disused gate unguarded, and 
by this she entered the city, which she 
held bravely against the royal forces for 
six weeks. Some time afterwards, being 
then in Paris, she prevailed upon the citi- 
zens to open the gates to Condé, who had 
sustained a severe defeat at the hands of 
Turenne in the Faubourg St. Antoine; 
and this done she proceeded to the Bas- 
tille, armed with an order from her father, 
and commanded the guns to be fired upon 
the royal forces. The cause of the Fronde 
being lost, fearing arrest, she retired to 
her estate of St. Fargeau; there she as- 
sembled around her a little court, applied 
herself to study, and began to write her 
“Memoirs.” She returned to court in 
1657. Then commenced fresh negotia- 
tions for the marriage of this erratic prin- 
cess; first it was Monsieur, the king’s 
brother, who was twelve years her junior, 
then the son of Condé, then the king of 
Portugal, besides a number of smaller per- 
sonages; but all came to nothing. At 
forty years of age she fell in love, for the 
first time, after disdainfully rejecting kings 
and princes, with an obscure gentleman, 
the Comte de Lauzun, who was distin- 
guished neither for talent, manners, nor 
personal beauty, but who by a mixture of 
insolence and adulation had won his way 
to royal favor. It was a grande passion 
she conceived for him, and after a time 
she gained the king’s consent to the mar- 
riage. Instead of at once availing him- 
self of his fortune, the comte frittered 
away the precious days in magnificent 
preparations, thereby giving those who 
were envious of his success opportunity 
to work upon the king for the destruction 
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of his hopes. They succeeded, and at the 
moment that all was ready for the nup- 
tials, the consent was withdrawn. In vain 
did Mademoiselle cast herself at the royal 
feet, and weep and implore, Louis was 
inexorable. Madame de Montespan was 
at the head of the conspiracy which had 
broken off the marriage, but Lauzun, not 
knowing this, appealed to her to intercede 
for him with the king. She promised to 
do so; to be assured that she kept her 
word he contrived to conceal himself in 
her chamber and overhear all that ,passed 
between her and her royal lover; here he 
discovered that far from being his advo- 
cate she was his enemy. The next time 
they met he inquired if she had pleaded 
for him; she answered in the affirmative ; 
upon which he grasped her by the wrist 
and overwhelmed her with such foul abuse 
in the presence of the whole court that 
she fainted away. All hope of obtaining 
the king’s consent being at an end he and 
Mademoiselle contracted a private mar- 
riage. This being discovered he was 
arrested and imprisoned at Pignerol, in 
the chamber with Fouquet. There he 
remained ten years, and it was only by 
sacrificing a considerable part of her im- 
mense fortune to the children of Mon- 
tespan, that Mademoiselle obtained his 
release. All her love and devotion, how- 
ever, he repaid with the basest ingratitude, 
treating her with such contumely that at 
length, something of her old pride conquer- 
ing her ignoble passion, she forever ban- 
ished him her presence. Her remaining 
years—it is the usual sequel of such 
stories — were passed in devotion. When 
we have exhausted all the charms of the 
world we turn to heaven, and give our- 
selves to God only when man has rejected 
us. 

Another beauty of this court, the hap- 
less daughter of Charles the First, pre- 
sents us with a yet more melancholy story. 
Henriette d’Angleterre, as she was called, 
was scarcely more than an infant when her 
mother first took refuge in France; Ma- 
zarin and the queen-mother at one time 
thought of her as a bride for the young 
Louis, but she had not then won any favor 
in his eyes, and by-and-by, just after the 
king’s nuptials, a marriage was arranged 
between her and Monsieur, then Duc 
d’Orléans. He brought her to the court, 
at Fontainebleau, where, Madame Lafay- 
ette says, “there was nothing to compare 
with her.” 

That which the Princess of England pos- 
sessed in the highest degree [says the same 
chronicler] was the gift to please, and what we 





call grace; these charms were diffused over 
all her person, over all her actions and her 
mind, and never princess was so equally 
capable of making herself loved by the men 
and adored by the women. 


In a little time the king, attracted by 
her wit and beauty, found a charm in her 
society that aroused the jealousy of the 
queen and the displeasure of his mother. 
“ She arranged all the diversions (at Fon- 
tainebleau); all were undertaken on her 
account; and it appeared that the king 
had no pleasure save in bestowing it upon 
her. It was in the midst of summer; 
Madame went to bathe every day; she 
went in a carriage, on account of the heat, 
and returned on horseback, followed by 
all the ladies, splendidly dressed, with a 
thousand feathers on their heads, accom- 
panied by the king and all the youth of 
the court. After supper they got into 
caléches, and to the music of violins, went 
away to wander a part of the night around 
the canal.” There were, besides, balls 
and plays and hunting parties, and all life 
was a dream of pleasure. 

Louis was at this time in all the perfec- 
tion of that manly beauty to which even 
the cynical St. Simon was compelled to 
pay homage, and Henriette, any more than 
any other woman, was not proof against 
his attentions. The remonstrances of the 
queen-mother revealed to them the dan- 
gers of their position, but did not break 
the infatuation. To hoodwink watchful 
eyes it was arranged that the king, in 
order to visit her, should pretend an af- 
fection for one of her maids of honor; the 
one selected was Louise de la Valliére. 
The pretence soon became earnest, and 
then — Henriette was forgotten. We next 
find her engaged in a /éaison with the 
Comte de Guiche, and afterwards in one 
with the Marquis de Vardes. It is as- 
tonishing the naiveté with which Madame 
de Lafayette writes of these peccadilloes, 
and those of other ladies of the court. 
Volumes of dissertation upon the morale 
of the age could not bear so much signifi- 
cance as her tone. But there were many 
excuses for poor Henriette; she had been 
reared from infancy in a corrupt atmos- 
phere, she was married to a man she did 
not love, who did not love her, and who, 
if the terrible stories of the age be true, 
she could only loathe. Here is his por- 
trait, sketched by the great limner St. 
Simon : — . 

Monsieur was a little round-bellied man, 
who wore such high-heeled shoes that he 
seemed always mounted upon stilts ; was always 
decked out like a woman, covered everywhere 
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with rings, bracelets, jewels ; with a long black 
wig, powdered, and curled in front ; with rib- 
bons wherever he could put them; steeped in 
ga and a fine model of cleanliness, 

e was accused of putting on an impercep- 
tible touch of rouge. He had a long nose, 
good eyes and mouth, a full but very long face. 


Speaking of his character he describes 
him as possessing much knowledge of the, 
world, but neither wit nor reading; weak, 
timid, at once led by the nose and despised 
by his favorites; quarrelsome, suspicious, 
fond of making mischief, incapable of 
keeping a secret, etc. In 1670 the king 
entrusted the duchess with a secret mis- 
sion to her brother Charles, the result of 
which was England’s abandonment of 
Holland, and that treacherous league with 
France which brought such discredit upon 
this country. 

Soon after her return to France she ex- 
piated her sins bya terrible death. One 
day after drinking a glass of chicory water, 
a beverage of which she was in the habit 
of partaking, she was seized with violent 
pains, and died nine hours afterwards in 
great agony. It was not until the publi- 
cation of St. Simon’s “ Memoirs ” that the 
mystery of her death was cleared up. The 
following is an abstract of his account : — 

Her gallantries caused some jealousies 
in Monsieur, while the opposite taste of 
Monsieur roused Madame’s indignation. 
The favorites whom she hated did all in 
their power to make division between 
them, to dispose of Monsieur at their ease. 
The Chevalier de Lorraine possessed a 
complete empire over Monsieur, and made 
Madame feel it as well as the rest of the 
house; she was not able to endure this 
domination, and being then in the height 
of favor and consideration with the king, 
she obtained the exile of the chevalier. 
At these tidings Monsieur fainted, then 
burst into a flood of tears, and cast himself 
at the king’s feet to make him revoke the 
order. He was not able to succeed. 
The chevalier had two minions, the Mar- 
quis d’Effiat, Monsieur’s master of the 
horse, and the Comte de Beuvron, his 
captain of the guards, and to these he sent 
from Italy a poison “sure and speedy.” 
Madame was then at St. Cloud. Her chic- 
ory water was kept for her use in a cu 
board of one of the ante-chambers ; beside 
it was placed a vessel of water to dilute the 
beverage if her taste required it. This 
ante-chamber was a public passage. On 
the twenty-ninth of June, 1670, DE fiat 
watched his opportunity, and dropped the 
poison into the chicory water. Just as he 





had done so a valet, passing by, observed 
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him at the cupboard and asked him what 
he was doing. He replied that he was’ 
only taking a draught of water, and apolo- 

ized for the liberty. After the duchess’s 

eath the valet seems to have talked about 
this incident, and it came to the king’s ears. 
In ths middle of the night Louis sent an 
officer and six guards to secretly arrest 
Madame’s maitre d’hétel, and bring him 
privately into his cabinet; from him he 
extracted the particulars just narrated. 
“ And my brother, does he know of it?” 
he demanded. “ No, sire,” replied the 
maitre, “none of us three was foolish 
enough to tell him; he cannot keep a 
secret, he would have destroyed us.” 
Upon which the king uttered a sigh of re- 
lief and said, “That is all I wish to 
know.” The man was set at liberty, and 
his Majesty preserved the secret, taking 
no steps to punish the assassins! Was 
there ever a more terrible piece of secret 
history brought to light? * 

The next member of the royal family to 
be described is Monseigneur, the dauphin. 
It is still to St. Simon’s wonderful portrait- 
gallery we must turn for our pictures, for 
what pencil could draw so accurately as 
his who painted from life ? 

He describes Monseigneur as rather 
tall, very fat, with a lofty and noble aspect, 
but a countenance wholly destitute of ex- 


pression, feet singularly small and deli- 
cate. 


He wavered always in walking, and felt his 
way with his feet; he was always afraid of 
falling, and if the path was not perfectly even 
and straight, he called for assistance. As for 
his character, he had none; he was without 
enlightenment or knowledge of any kind, radi- 
cally incapable of acquiring any; very idle, 
without imagination or productiveness ; with- 
out taste, without choice, without discernment, 
born for ennui, which he communicated to 
others, a ball moving at haphazard by the im- 
pulsion of others; obstinate and little to ex- 
cess in everything ; amazingly credulous and 
accessible to prejudice, keeping himself always 
in the most pernicious hands, yet incapable of 
seeing his position or changing it ; absorbed 
in his fat and his ignorance, so that without 
any desire to do ill he would have made a very 
bad king. Ignorant to the last degree, he had 
a thorough aversion for learning ; so that, ac- 
cording to his own admission, since he had 
left the hands of his teachers he had never 
read anything except the deaths and marriages 
in the Gazette de France. 


* By a strange fatality the daughter of Madame, 
married to Charles the Second of comin, died of poison 
at about the same age as her mother, administered, it 
was said, by the Comtesse de Soissons in a cup of milk. 
A doom as terrible as that of the Atridz seemed to 
rest upon the Stuart race. 
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The king, he adds, treated him not as a 
son, but as a subject; he was totally des- 
titute of all influence, and any person to 
whom he showed preference was sure to 
be kept back. ‘“ The king was so anxious 
to show that Monseigneur could do noth- 
ing, that Monseigneur after a time did not 
try.” He was supposed to be secretly mar- 
ried to Mlle. de Choin, one of the maids of 
honor to the Princesse de Conti; she was 
always treated with great respect by the 
king and royal family, and well provided 
for after his death. ; 

The next in succession to the throne 
was Louis’ grandson, the Duc de Bur- 
gogne. The Duc de Burgogne in his 
youth is described by St. Simon as impet- 
uous to frenzy, voluptuous beyond bounds, 
looking down upon all men as from the 
sky, as atoms with whom he had nothing 
in common, but at the same time gifted 
with a clear and penetrating intellect. 
Before his eighteenth year, however, a 
sudden cha: ge fell upon him, and he ‘be- 
came devout to asceticism and so chari- 
table he would refuse himself a new desk, 
to give the money it would cost to the 
poor. 


A volume would not describe sufficiently my 
private interviews with this prince. What 


love of good, what forgetfulness of self, what 


researches, what fruit, what purity of purpose 
—may I say it?—what reflection of the 
divinity in that mind! candid, simple, strong, 
which, as much as it is possible here below, 
had preserved the image of his Maker. It 
was he who was not afraid to say publicly, in 
the salon of Marly, “that a king is made for 
his subjects, and not the subjects for him.” 
Great God! what a spectacle you gave to us 
in him! What tender but tranquil views he 
had! What submission and love of God! 
What a consciousness of his own nothingness 
and his sins! What a magnificent idea of the 
infinite mercy! What religious and humble 
fear! What tempered confidence! What 
patience! What constant goodness for all 
who approached him. France fell in fine 
under this last chastisement : God showed to 
her a prince she merited not. The earth was 
not worthy of him; he was ripe already for 
the blessed eternity. 


The life and soul of the court was his 
wife, the Duchesse de Burgogne. Al- 
though not beautiful she is described as 
being one of the most charming and fas- 
cinating women in the world. 


Her gayety [says St. Simon] animated all ; 
and her nymph-like lightness carried her every- 
where like a whirlwind. She was the orna- 
ment of all diversions, the life and soul of all 
pleasure, and at balls ravished everybody by 
the justness and perfection of her dancing. 
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She acquired a familiarity with the king 
and Madame de Maintenon that not any, 
even of the royal children, approached. 
“ Never since he came into the world had 
he become really familiar with any one 
but her.” In private she prattled and 
skipped about them, now perched upon 
the arms of their chairs, now playing upon 
their knees, clasping them round the neck, 
kissing them, rumpling them, tickling 
them under the chin, rummaging their 
tables, opening their letters. The king 
could not do without her. Everything 
went wrong with him when she was not 
by; even at his public supper, if she were 
away, an additional cloud of seriousness 
and silence settled upon him. She saw 
him every day, and if a ball or pleasure- 
party made her lose half the night, she 
always contrived to go and embrace him 
as soon as he was up, and amuse him with 
a description of the féte. 

Monseigneur died of small-pox in 1711. 
In the following year, the Duchesse de 
Burgogne was seized with a mysterious 
illness, of which she expired in great 
agony. A few hours afterwards her hus- 
band was attacked by similar symptoms, 
of which he also died. Their son, a child 
of five years of age, followed his parents 
to the tomb, within a few weeks after their 
decease. A day or two previous to the 
attack the duchesse had been warned by 
her chief physician of a plot to poison her, 
and about the same time the duke received 
a similar warning from the king of Spain. 
On the day she was seized, the Duc de 
Noailles presented her with a very hand- 
some snuff-box filled with Spanish snuff, 
of which she took a little and then left it 
upon a table in her dressing-room. That 
night she was seized with a feverish head- 
ache. As she grew worse, her attendants 
bethought them of the snuff; they went 
to look for the box; it had disappeared, 
and although the most rigorous inquiries 
were instituted, and every place searched, 
it was never again seen. 

The Duc d’Orléans, afterwards the 
regent, was suspected of this deed, and all 
the popular fury was directed towards him. 
It does not come within the scope of this 
article to weigh the evidence for and 
against him, as the whole question as to 
whether or not the dauphin and dauphine 
died of poison, and if so who was the 
poisoner, still remains an impenetrable 
mystery. 

The prevalence of secret ‘poisoning was 
one of the most terrible phenomena of the 
age. To such a height did this crime r'se 
in France that Madame de Sévigné ex- 
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pressed a fear lest the name of French- 
man and poisoner might become synony- 
mous. Two Italians, one of whom was 
named Exili, were discovered to carry on 
a regular traffic in poisons. They were 
cast into the Bastille; one died, Exili sur- 
vived, and by means of his agents La 
Voisin and La Vigoureuse, two women, 
pretended fortune-tellers, and a priest 
named Le Sage, he continued to exercise 
his horrible calling, even during his im- 
prisonment. One of the most celebrated 
causes arising out of this discovery was 
that of the Marquise de Brinvilliers, who, 
by means of potions supplied by these 
miscreants, had destroyed her father, her 
two brothers, and her sister, besides many 
other people, even the poor and sick, 
among whom she had distributed poisoned 
food, probably for the purpose of testing 
the powers of her drugs. Her accomplice 
in these crimes was a lover, named St. 
Croix, who perished of the fumes of a 
poison he was concocting. She was be- 
headed, and her body afterwards burned. 
About the same time a great number of 


persons of rank and wealth died suddenly 
under the most suspicious circumstances. 
The police were now set to work to inves- 
tigate these events, and brought to light a 
system of wholesale poisoning, carried on 


by every grade of society, from the nobil- 
ity down even to the peasantry, by means 
of the agents before named. Among the 
“ great” people implicated in these crimes 
were the Comtesse de Soissons and the 
Duchesse de Bouillon, two nieces of 
Mazarin, the Duc de Vendéme, the Duc 
de Luxembourg, etc., etc. Nearly all 
were brought to trial before the Chambre 
Ardente. Many were dupes rather than 
criminals; but the facts elicited by the 
tribunal afford an extraordinary picture 
of the superstition of the age, and of a 
general belief in spells, witchcraft, and 
other occult influences, even amongst the 
highest. The Comtesse de Soissons fled 
to Spain, where she attached herself to 
the young queen, having been a great 
friend of her mother’s, and whom, as it 
has been before stated, she was after- 
wards accused of poisoning. Whether the 
accusation was true or false has never 
been proved; but from that hour she 
became a wanderer, hated and shunned, 
even by her own son (the celebrated 
Prince Eugéne), and died in absolute want. 
Her sister, the Duchesse de Bouillon, 
proved her connection with La Voisin and 
La Vigoureuse to have begun and ended 
in a consultation of those occult powers 
they were supposed to command, The 
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Duc de Luxembourg, a great general who 
had rendered vast services to his country, 
pleaded to nothing beyond similar weak 
nesses, having employed Le Sage to draw 
up the horoscope of several persons, 
concerning whom he was curious. His 
trial, however, lasted fourteen months, 
during which he was debarred the use of 
pen and paper, and every means were used 
to convict him of the crime with which he 
was charged. But not even the malice of 
his powerful enemy Louvois could accom- 
plish this, and he was ultimately acquitted. 
Indeed, the Chambre Ardente had been 
instituted by that despotic minister, and 
many of its prosecutions were undertaken 
to gratify his personal hatred. 

terrible man, even to his august mas- 
ter at times, was this Louvois. He was the 
son of Michael le Tellier, the chancellor, 
and in 1666 was appointed, through his 
father’s interest, secretary at war. Over- 
bearing and ambitious, hating all who pos- 
sessed any portion of the royal favor, he 
became Colbert’s most bitter rival and 
enemy. During many years these two 
men were Louis’ evil and good angels; 
unfortunately the latter went first, and 
from the death of Colbert and the ascen- 
dency of Louvois date the darkness and 
misery which clouds the latter portion of 
this reign. Colbert was all ae peace, 
Louvois was ever inciting the king’s vain- 
glorious temper to war. That of 1688, 
which lasted nine years, cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives, converted vast tracts 
of fertile country into arid deserts, ruined 
arts and commerce, plunged France into 
defeat and desolation, was, according to 
the authority of Dangeau, brought about 
by Louvois to gratify a fit of spleen. The 
Trianon was built under his superinten- 
dence. One day, while surveying the 
progress of the work, the king observed 
that one of the windows was smaller than 
the others. Louvois denied it was so with 
some insolence. The king reproved him 
sharply, and went away in great dudgeon. 
The minister was alarmed. “I am lost,” 
he said, “if I do not find some occupa- 
tion for a man who loses his temper about 
such trash: nothing but a war can wean 
him from building, and a war he shall 
have.” And from that hour he never 
rested until he had plunged the country 
into hostilities. He died suddenly in 
1691; and again we hear rumors of foul 
play. A scullion was arrested on suspi- 
cion of having put poison into his water- 
jug, from which he was in the habit of 
drinking copiously, but nothing could be 
proved. A strange circumstance, how- 
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‘ever, occurred five or six months after- 
wards: one day Séron, his physician, shut 
himself up in his private apartment in 
Versailles, uttering the most dreadful 
cries; he refused to open the door, and 
all that inquiries could gain from him was 
—that he had got what he deserved for 
what he had done to his master. Eight 
or ten hours afterwards he was dead, and 
no further light was ever thrown upon the 
mystery. The king, to whom Louvois’ 
insolence had become intolerable,.seems 
to have hailed his death as a relief; it was 
equally acceptable to Madame de Mainte- 
non, the acknowledgment of whose mar- 
riage with Louis he had always violently 
opposed. It is said that his death only 
prevented his arrest and imprisonment in 
the Bastille for an insult he had offered 
to the king. He was in the habit of sys- 
tematically disobeying his royal master’s 
express commands ; it was by his orders 
the terrible ravages in the Palanate 
were executed; he counselled the burn- 
ing of Tréves, an act of superfluous hor- 
ror that was too much for even the 
bigotry of Louis, and he sternly forbade 
it. A day or two afterwards he boldly 
announced, in a private council at Marly, 
that he had given the order. Louis was 
so exasperated that he snatched up a 

air of tongs, and was only prevented 
rom using them upon the minister’s head 
by the interposition of Maintenon. “If 
a single house is burned your head shall 
answer for it!” he exclaimed. Fortu- 
nately the whole thing was a piece of 
bravado; the order had not been given. 
In spite of the tragic horror that lurks 
behind it, there is something ludicrous in 
this peep into royal privacy. Louvois was 
nevertheless a man of genius, and man- 
aged his department with rare ability: he 
was the creator of the commissariat, and 
wherever the army moved, vast stores 
were established that served them both 
in advance and retreat. 

Among the great figures of the court, 
we must not forget the king’s confessor, 
not Pére la Chaise, of his younger days, 
but the terrible Pére le Tellier of his age; 
the destroyer of the Jansenists, and, with 
Maintenon, the prime mover of the repeal 
of the Edict of Nantes. St. Simon’s pic- 
ture of this bigot is perhaps the most 
powerful of all his portraits : — 

Harsh, exact, laborious, enemy of all dissi- 
pation, of all amusement, of all society, inca- 

able of even associating with his colleagues, 
& demanded no leniency for himself and ac- 
corded none to others, His brain and his 
health were of iron ; his conduct was so also ; 





his nature was savageand cruel. He was pro-' 


foundly false, deceitful, hidden under a thou- 
sand folds; and when he could show himself 
and make himself feared, he yielded nothing, 
laughed at the most express promises when he 
no longer cared to keep them, and pursued 
with fury those who had trusted to them. He 
was the terror of the Jesuits, and was so vio- 
lent to them that they scarcely dared approach 
him. His exterior kept faith with his interior. 
His physiognomy was cloudy, false, terrible ; 
his eyes were burning, evil, squinting, his 
aspect struck all with dismay ; one would not 
have cared to encounter him in a dark wood. 
The whole aim of his life was to advance the 
interests of his society; that was his God; 
his life had been absorbed in that study. Sur- 
prisingly ignorant, insolent, impetuous without 
measure and without discretion, all means 
were good that furthered his designs. The 
first time Pére le Tellier entered the king’s 
cabinet, after having been presented to him, 
there was nobody there but Bloin and Fagon 
(the king’s chief physicians) in a corner. 
Fagon bent two-double, and, leaning on his 
stick, watched the interview, and studied the 
physiognomy of this new personage — his 
duckings and scrapings and words. The king 
asked him if he was a relation of MM. le 
Tellier. The good father humbled himself in 
the dust. “TI, sire,” answered he, “a relative 
of MM. le Tellier! I am very different from 
that. I am a poor peasant of Lower Nor- 
mandy, where my father was a farmer.” Fa- 
gon, who watched him in every movement, 
twisted himself up to look at Bloin, and said, 
pointing to the Jesuit: “Monsieur, what a 
cursed ””— then shrugging his shoulders he 
leaned upon his stick again. It turned out he 
was not mistaken in his strange judgment of a 
confessor. This Tellier made all the grim- 
aces, not to say the hypocritical monkey tricks, 
of a man who was doubtful of his place and 
only took it out of deference to his company. 


There are other personages of this won- 
derful court I would love to describe: M. 
le Prince, the son of the great Condé, the 
horrible Duc de Vendéme, although de- 
cency would preclude a full description of 
this monster, etc., etc., but my limited 
space compels me tostay my pen. Of the 
royal mistresses, La Vallitre, Montespan, 
Maintenon, of the Duc d’Orléans (the re- 
gent), and his daughter, the Duchesse de 
Berri, 1 have written in previous numbers 
of ‘ emple Bar, and must not repeat my- 
self. 

Turn we now to the central figure of 
this court, the king himself. Madame de 
Sévigné has supplied us with a picture of 
his earlier and brilliant days, St. Simon 
must be again put under contribution for 
one of his later life. Here is a descrip- 
tion of his daily routine, condensed from 
the voluminous pages of the duke:— — 
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At eight o’clock the chief valet-de-cham- 
bre on duty, who alone had slept in the 
royal chamber, and who had dressed him- 
self, awoke the king. The chief physician, 
the chief surgeon, and the nurse (as long 
as she lived) entered at the same time. 
The latter kissed the king; the others 
rubbed and often changed his shirt, be- 
cause he was in the habit of sweating a 
great deal. At the quarter the grand 
chamberlain was called, and those who had 
what is called the grandes entrées. The 
chamberlain drew back the curtains which 
had been closed again, and presented the 
holy water from the vase at the head of 
the bed. These gentlemen stayed but a 
moment, and that was the time to speak to 
the king if any one had anything to ask of 
him, in which case the rest stood aside. 
He who had opened the curtains and pre- 
sented the holy water presented also a 
prayer-book. hen all passed into the 
cabinet of the council. A very short re- 


ligious service being over, the king called ; 
they re-entered. The same officer gave 
him his dressing-gown ; immediately after- 
wards other privileged courtiers entered, 
and then everybody, in time to find the 
king putting on his shoes and stockings, 
for he did almost — for himself. 


Every other day he shaved; he had no 
toilette-table, but simply a mirror held be- 
fore him. As soon as he was dressed he 
prayed beside his bed, the clergy kneeling 
with him, the laity standing. Then he 
passed into his cabinet. Thither he was fol- 
lowed by every person who held any office. 
Having given each his orders for the day all 
departed, and he was left alone with his 
sons, a few favorites, and the valets. This 
was the time that plans for new buildings, 
etc., were discussed and arranged.* After 


* Louis, as it is well known, had a great passion for 
building (although his only addition to Paris was the 
Pont Royal). Every one has heard of the vast sums 
the heterogeneous pile of Versailles cost ; but few would 
imagine that— according to the authority of St. Simon 
— he expended more upon the construction and embel- 
lishment of that gloomy retreat of his latter days, 
Marly, than even upon the ope palace with which 
his name is ever associate or this abode he fixed 
upon a deep, narrow valley behind Lucienne, shut in 
by hills and inaccessible swamps. On the slope of one 
of the hills was a miserable village. This uninviting 
spot he ordered to be drained, and this done builders 
were set to work to erect the palace. Not upon these 
labors, however, so much as upon his caprices in the 
arrang t of the grounds, was the money lavished. 
Great trees were brought thither from distant parts, 
vast tracts were covered with thick woods; but these 
plantations were scarcely completed before all was 
again changed, the woods were uprooted, and artificial 
lakes, upon which floated numbers of magnificent gon- 
dolas, took their place. Six weeks afterwards another 
whim seized the royal = - the lakes were filled up 
and the forest replanted. Then were constructed carp- 
ponds adorned with the most exquisite paintings, which 
were scarcely dry ere they were all destroyed to make 
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this came the audiences, mass, then the 
council, and at one o’clock, usually, the din- 
ner. He alwaysate alone in his own cham- 
ber, that is to say, no one ate with him, 
not even his sons; sometimes, but rarely, 
Monsieur was made an exception. e 
was noted for being a very large eater. 
The meal finished he re-entered his cab- 
inet, amused himself with feeding his dogs, 
gave audience to distinguished people, 
changing his dress at the same time. 
Then he went abroad, sometimes in his 
coach, sometimes on horseback, to hunt 
the stag, sometimes to promenade, or to 
icnics in the forest of Marly or Fontaine- 
leau. Upon returning anybody might 
speak to him from the time he left his 
coach until he reached the foot of the 
staircase. -After resting an hour in his 
cabinet he went to Madame de Mainte- 
non’s. At ten o’clock supper was served; 
this was usually a grand affair, all the royal. 
family and the principal ladies and gentle- 
men of the court being present. After 
supper he stood for some moments with 
his back leaning against the balustrade at 
the foot of his bed, encircled by the court ; 
then, bowing to the ladies, he passed into 
his cabinet. There he spent an hour in 
company with his children and grandchil- 
dren and their husbands and wives, seated 
in an armchair, his brother in another, the 
princesses on stools, all the princes stand- 
ing. Then he went and fed his dogs and 
passed into his chamber; after this began 
the Petit coucher, at which only the most 
aa were present; these did not 
eave until he was in bed. 


Louis XIV. [says St. Simon] was created 
for a brilliant court. In the midst of other men 
his figure, courage, grace, beauty, mien, even 
tone of voice, and the majestic and natural 
charm of his person distinguished him till 
death as King Bee, and showed if he had only 
been born a private gentleman he would 
equally have excelled in pleasures, fétes, gal- 
lantry. 


Such testimony from a man who has, 
above all other chroniclers, shown the 
seamy and ignoble side of the Grand 
Monarque’s character is incontrovertible. 
Never was man so polite; he never passed 
a woman, however loWly her position, even 
though she were one of the menials of his 
palace, without raising his hat, and the 
whole time he conversed with a lady he 
remained uncovered.* And yet never was 


room for basins and cascades. And all this time. 
France was groaning and famishing beneath the bur- 
dens of war. 

* The etiquette of his court was the exact reverse of 
our own. In the presence ail remained covered except 
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‘man more selfish and indifferent to the 
convenience of both man and woman; no 
matter what might be the state of the 
weather, no matter how delicate might be 
their health, he insisted upon all the ladies 
of the court attending him in his long 
drives or promenades, sometimes continued 
through several hours, beneath a burning 
sun or in frostandsnow. Sometimes they 
fell fainting from their horses with illness 
or fatigue, but such incidents never moved 
him. His robust constitution felt neither 
heat nor cold. To no one, not even to 
Maintenon, did he show any indulgence. 
When she went abroad he rode or walked 
beside her carriage bareheaded, and treated 
her with the most reverential respect ; but 
on the coldest night he would have every 
door and window of her chamber open 
when she lay sick in bed, and knowing all 
the time she was painfully susceptible to 
draughts. For a noble not to attend court 
was the greatest offence he could commit 
against the royal person, and the absolute 
centralization thus induced was one of the 
great causes of the miseries of the prov- 
inces and — of the Revolution. 

He instituted a system of espionage 
from which no person was safe. He em- 


ployed a number of Swiss to hang about 
the corridors and grounds of the palace 


day and night, watch all ingoings and out- 
goings, listen to all conversations, and re- 
ort to him all they saw and heard. All 
etters were opened at the post-office, and 
those containing the slightest reference 
to himself or the government were for- 
warded to him; a single hostile or satirical 
expression was sufficient to ruin a person. 
Of education, thanks to Mazarin, he had 
little or none, and he was suspicious of 
talent in others. He could not endure any 
superiority. He was fond of teaching, 
even to his cooks; he believed that all his 
generals and ministers owed their success 
to his inspiration. To cringe and flatter 
were the only means of gaining his favor, 
and this naturally conduced to the em- 
ployment of incompetents both in military 
a domestic offices. He could not breathe 
unless the air was impregnated with the 
incense of flattery; he would himself sing 
verses containing the most fulsome adu- 
lation of himself. At least half his wars 
and military displays were the offspring of 
vanity ; he was ever posing himself to daz- 
_zle Europe, to strike it with awe, terror, or 
admiration. Yet a Breton peasant was 
scarcely more credulous. One day there 


the king, and removed their hats only when addressing 
him or any of the royal family. 
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came to him a farrier from Provence, who 
told the following extraordinary story. 
One night when he was returning home, 
he saw a — light shining against a tree 
that stood upon the roadside; in this light 
he saw the figure of a woman, who ad- 
dressed him, and after informing him she 
was the late queen, made a certain com- . 
munication, which she desired him to carry 
totheking. Thinking he had fallen asleep 
and dreamed this vision he took no notice 
of it; shortly afterwards it appeared a 
second time and delivered the same in- 
junctions. Still he neglected to obey, 
until he received a third visitation and a 
command to go to the intendant of the 
province, tell him the story, and ask for 
money to carry him to Versailles. He did 
so; and whether the intendant was credu- 
lous enough to swallow the story, or had 
secret orders, it is impossible to say, but 
he obeyed the ghost’s behests and supplied 
him with the necessary funds for the jour- 
ney. Theking received him, at first in the 
presence of his ministers, and afterwards 
alone ; twice they were closeted together 
for an hour. “I have conversed with 
him,” said his Majesty; “he has much 
good sense, and is far from mad.” He 
also averred that he had told him a cir- 
cumstance he was certain was known onl 
to himself. The man was dismissed wit 
a handsome gratuity, and a recommenda- 
tion to the intendant never to let him want 
for anything. What the nature of the pre- 
tended supernatural communication was 
never transpired, but it was supposed to 
relate to the public declaration of his mar- 
riage with Maintenon, and the vision was 
believed to be the work of one of her 
creatures, a Madame Arnoul, who dabbled 
in the occult arts. 

Although so sanguinary a bigot in his 
later years, Louis had little or no sense of 
religion, as the following anecdote will 
prove. When the Duc d’Orleans was 
about to start for Spain, he named amon 
the officers of his suite a gentleman name 
Fontpertius. “ What!” exclaimed Louis, 
when the list was submitted to him, “ Font- 
pertius, the son of that Jansenist woman 
who ran everywhere after M. Arnould ” 
(the great head of the Jansenists), “I do 
not wish that man to go with you.” “By 
my faith, sire,” replied the duke, “I know 
not what his mother might have been, but 
as for the son he is far enough from being 
a Jansenist, I’ll answer for,it; for he does 
not even believe in God.” “Is it possi- 
ble?” exclaimed the king, but in a very 
softened tone; “ well, since it is so, there 
isno harm. You can take him with you.” 
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- It was a heinous crime not to be ortho- 
dox, but to be an atheist was a mere baga- 
telle in the eyes of this religious persecu- 
tor.* 

Louis the Fourteenth would have been 
a far better man and a greater king, had 
not his youth been passed amidst rebel- 
lion, and had he received an education 
befitting his station. For both these mis- 
fortunes he was indebted to his weak 
mother and her infamous minister.f| The 
first, by rendering him morbidly fearful of 
mob and noble turbulence, urged him to 
despotism ; his lack of oe een — they 
scarcely taught him to read and write — 
warped and narrowed his mind; vanity 
and self-conceit filled the vacuum of his 
brain — for a man’s self-opinion is usually 
in the reverse ratio of his abilities and 
information. In this last lay the causes of 
his ruin and that of his country. 

The spectacle of the earlier part of his 
reign is grand and imposing; great gen- 
erals, great writers, an enormous impetus 
~- to arts and manufactures, scientific 

iscoveries, ever-increasing wealth and the 
most brilliant court of modern Europe, all 
tended to elevate the central figure and 
cast a halo of glory around it not its own. 
Louvois and Maintenon were the evil 
geniuses who clouded this dazzling picture 
with a Cimmerian gloom, bringing with 
them war and bigotry and bloody perse- 
cutions. Art, science, literature, with- 
ered beneath their foul breaths; one by 
one the great writers and statesmen and 


* Such was the religion of the age. The next gen- 
eration only cast off the mask and cloak which had 
hitherto concealed dry bones and. dust. What the 
church was may be gathered from the career of a cele- 
brated ecclesiastic, the Abbé de Vatteville. He began 
life as a Carthusian; growing weary of his monastery 
he made his escape, having first shot the prior, who 
attempted to stay him. Stopping at an inn that night 
he committed a second murder, shooting a traveller 
who desired to share his — Quitting France he 
made his way to the East, and entered the Turkish ser- 
vice. Renouncing his religion he embraced Moham- 
medanism ; he was intrusted with a post of considerable 
consequence in the army. Growing tired of his new 
country, he offered to betray several important places 
to the Venetians, with whom it was then at war, on 
certain. conditions. These were, that the pope should 
grant him absolution for all the crimes he had com- 
mitted, protect him against the animosity of the Car- 
thusians, and all other religious orders, and preserve 
to him all the rights of the priesthood, so that he might 
have the power to accept benefices. So important was 
the price he offered for these concessions, and so little 
scrupulous was the papacy, that all were granted him. 
Having betrayed the Turks, he returned to France, 
where the queen-mother wished to bestow upon him 
the archbishopric of Besancon, but this was too much 
even for his Holiness, and so my ex-Mussulman had 
to content himself with the abbey of Baume and a 
second in Picardy. There he lived like a grand 
seigneur, kept hounds, mistresses, and the most jovial 
company, was always received with great distinction 
whenever he visited court, and so lived jovially until 
the age of ninety. 


t See “‘ Mazarin,” Zemple Bar, January 1876. 
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generals died off, and none rose to take 
their places, for genius could not exist in 
a world over which such demons presided. 
With each succeeding year the gloom 
deepened; a death, strange and myste- 
rious, swept away his children and grand- 
children, and all he loved best, and those 
who survived. added to his troubles by 
their plots and cabals; his treasury was 
empty, his people famishing, his villages 
dupepuinied * by Catholic fury, his armies 
defeated. And he, once the cynosure of 
Europe, a querulous old man broken down 
by disease, worn by remorse, cowering 
over the fire in a cell-like chamber at 
Marly, groaning, weeping, ever complain- 
ing, and opposite to him the withered 
Gorgon who had done so much to work 
this mischief. Each was the Nemesis of 
the other. 

How terrible is this woman’s wail in one 
of her letters ! — 


“Do you not see I am dying of weariness 
amidst a fortune that can scarcely be imag- 
ined? I have been young and pretty ; I have 
tasted pleasure. I have been everywhere loved. 
In an age more advanced I have passed some 
years in the commerce of the mind, and I pro- 
test to you that all conditions leave a frightful 
void.” And, again, her exclamation to her 
peg : “I can endure no more, I wish only 
to die.’ : 


Amidst such storm and gloom the 
Grand Monargue at last closed his eyes 
in death, and the people who had once 
worshipped him as an idol, now offered up 
thanks to God for lifting off them the bur- 
den of a hideous nightmare of war, famine, 
and priestcraft. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE PLAINS. 


AND here also as at Chicago, the demon 
of speculation was nearly getting the better 
of our small and not by any means wealthy 
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rty. It was a terrible temptation to 

ear of all those beautiful grazing lands 
close by in the Platte valley, the freehold 
of which was to be purchased for a song. 
The fact is, things were rather bad at 
Omaha while we were there; and although 
everybody tried to hang on to his real 
estate in hopes of better times, still the 
assessments pressed hard, and one could 
have very eligible “lots” at very small 
prices. No doubt there were ominous 
rumors about. We heard something, as 
we went further west, about county com- 
missioners, elected by the homesteaders 
and pre-emptors who are free from taxa- 
tion, going rather wild in the way of build- 
ing roads, schools, and bridges at the cost 
of the mere speculators. It was said that 
these very non-resident speculators, whose 
ranks we had been tempted to join, were 
the curse of the er and that all laws 
passed to tax them, and to relieve the real 
residents, were just. Very well; but what 
was that other statement about the arrears 
of taxes owing by these unhappy wretches? 
Was it fair of the government of any state 


or any country in the world to sell such 
debts by auction, and give the buyer the 
right of extorting forty per cent. per 
annum until the taxes were paid? 


We 
regarded our friends. We hinted that 
this statement was a capital credulometer. 
The faith that can accept it is capable of 
anything. 

hese profound researches into the con- 
dition of public affairs in Omaha, during 
the further day or two we lingered there, 
were partly owing to vague dreams of the 
pleasure of proprietorship, but no doubt 
they were partly due to the notion that had 
got into the heads of one or two of our 
party that the idyllic life of a shepherd in 
the Platte valley must be a very fine thing. 
The lieutenant combated this notion 
fiercely, and begged Lady Sylvia to wait 
until she had seen the harshness of life 
even amid the comparative luxury of a 
well-appointed ranch. Lady Sylvia re- 
torted a_— that we had no further knowl- 
edge of life at a ranch than herself; that 
she had attentively listened to all that had 
been said about the subject by our friends 
in Omaha; that harshness of living was a 
relative thing; and ‘hat she had no doubt 
Bell and her husband would soon get 
used to it, and would not complain. 

“Oh no, she will not complain,” said he, 
lightly. ‘She is very reasonable — she is 
very sensible. She will never be recon- 
ciled to the place while her children are 
away, and she will have a great deal of cry- 
ing by herself; but she will not complain,” 
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“Nor would any woman,” said Lady 
Sylvia, boldly. “She is acting rightly; 
she is doing herduty. I think that women 
are far more capable of giving up luxu- 
ries they have been accustomed to than 
men are.” 

This set the lieutenant thinking. On 
the morning on which we left Omaha, he 
came aside, and said, — 

“T, too, have written a letter to Mr. 
Balfour. Shall I post it?” 

“ What is in it?” 

“ The proposal I told you of the other 
night, but very — very — what do you call 
it?— roundabout. I have said perhaps 
he is only coming out to take his wife 
home sooner than you go: that is well. I 
have said perhaps he is waiting until 
the firm starts again; if that is any 
use, when they must have been a 
for years. Again, that is well. But 
have said perhaps he is coming to look 
how to start a business —an occupation ; 
if that is so, will he stay with us a 
year?—see if he understands — then 
e will take the management, and have a 
yearly percentage. I have said it is only 
a passing thought; but we will ask Lady 
Sylvia to stay with us at Idaho until we 
hear from him. He can telegraph from 
New York. He will tell her to remain 
until he comes, or to meet him some- 
where; I will get some one to accompany 
her. What do you say?” 

“ Post the letter.” 

“Tt will be very pleasant for us,” said 
he, in a second or so, as he rubbed his 
hands in an excited fashion, “to have 
them out for our neighbors fora year at 
the least — it will be pleasant for Bell — 
how can she get any one in Denver or 
Idaho to know all about her children and 
Surrey? My dear friend, if you have any 
sense, you will stay with us too. I will 
show you bears.” 

He spoke as if he were already owner 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

“ And we will go down to Kansas —a 
great party, with covered wagons, and 
picnics, and much amusement—for a 
buffalo-hunt. And then we will go up to 
the Parks in the middle of the mountains 
— what it is, is this, I tell you: if,our stay 
here is ‘compulsive, we will make it as 
— as possible, you will see, if only 
you will stay the year too.” 

A sigh was the answer. 

And now, as we again set out on our 
journey westward, the beautiful prairie 
country seemed more beautiful than ever ; 
and we caught glimpses of the fertile 
valley of the Platte, in which our imagi- 
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aw f freehold estates lay awaiting us. On 
and on we went with the never-ending 
undulations of grass and flowers glowin 

‘all around us in the sunlight; the worl 

below a plain of gold, the world above a 
vault of the palest blue. The space and 
light and color were altogether most 
cheerful ; and as the train went at a very 
gentle trot along the single line, we sat 
outside, for the most part, in the cool 
breeze. Occasionally we passed a small 
hamlet, and that had invariably an oddly 
extemporized look. The wooden houses 
were stuck down anyhow on the grassy 
plain; without any trace of the old-fash- 
ioned orchards and walled gardens and 
hedges that bind, as it were, an English 
village together. Here there was but the 
satisfaction of the most immediate needs. 
One wooden building labelled “ Dru 

Store,” another wooden building labelle 

“Grocery Store,” and a_blacksmith’s 
shop, were ordinarily the chief features of 
the community. All day we passed in 
this quiet gliding onward; and when the 
sun began to sink toward the horizon 


we found ourselves in the midst of a 
grassy plain, apparently quite uninhabited 
and of boundless extent. As the western 
sky deepened in its gold and green, and 
as the sun actually touched the horizon, 


the level light hit across this vast plain in 
long shafts of dull fire, just catching the 
tops of the taller rushes near us, and 
touching some distant sandy slopes into 
a pale crimson. Lower and lower the sun 
sank, until it seemed to eat a bit out of 
the horizon, so blinding was the light; 
while far above, in a sea of luminous 
green, lay one long narrow cloud, an island 
of blood-red. 

In a second, when the sun sank, the 
world seemed to grow quite dark. All 
around us the prairie land had become of 
a cold, heavy, opaque green, and the only 
objects which our bewildered eyes could 
distinguish were some pale white flowers 
—like the tufts of canna on a Scotch 
moor. But presently, and to our intense 
surprise, the world seemed to leap up 
— into light and color. This after- 
glow was most ——— The im- 
measurable plains of grass became suf- 
fused with a rich olive green; the western 
sky was all a radiance of lemon yellow and 
silvery gray; while along the eastern hori- 
zon — the most inexplicable thing of all — 
there stretched a great band of smoke-like 
purple and pink. We soon became famil- 
iar with this phenomenon out in the West 
—this appearance of a vast range of 
roseate Alps along the eastern horizon, 
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where there was neither mountain nor 
cloud. It was merely the shadow of the 
earth, projected by the sunken sun into the 
earth’s atmosphere. But it was an unfor- 
ettable thing, this mystic belt of color 
ar away in the east, over the dark earth, 
= under the pale and neutral hues of the 
sky. 

The interior of a Pullman sleeping-car, 
after the stalwart colored gentleman has 
lowered the shelves and made the beds 
and drawn the curtains, presents a strange 
sight. The great folds of the dusky cur- 
tains, in the dim light of a lamp, move in 
a mysterious manner, showing the con- 
tortions of the human beings within who 
are trying to dispossess themselves of 
their garments ; while occasionally a foot 
is shot into the outer air so that the owner 
can rid himself of his boot. But within 
these gloomy recesses there is sufficient 
comfort; and he who is wakeful can lie 
and look out on the gathering stars as 
they begin to come out over the dark 
prairie land. All through the night this 
huge snake, with its eyes of yellow fire, 
creeps across the endless plain. If you 
wake up before the dawn and look out, 
behold ! the old familiar conditions of the 
world are gone, and the Plough is stand- 
ing on its head. But still more wonder- 
ful is the later awakening ; when the yellow 
sunlight of the morning is shining over 
the prairies, and when within this lon 
caravan there is a confused shuffling an 
dressing, everybody wanting to get out- 
side to get a breath of the fresh air. And 
what is this we find around us now? The 
vast plain of grass is beautiful in the early 
light, no doubt ; but our attention is quick- 
ened by the sight of a drove of antelope 
which trot lightly and carelessly away 
toward some low and sandy bluffs in the 
distance. That solitary object out there 
seems at first to be a huge vulture; but 
by-and-by it turns out to be a prairie wolf 
—a coyote — sitting on its hind-legs and 
chewing at a bone. The chicken-hawk 
lifts its heavy wings as we go by, and flies 
across the plain. And here are the merry 
and familiar little prairie-dogs — half rab- 
bit and half squirrel — that look at us each 
from his little hillock of sand, and then 
pop into their hole only to reappear again 
when we have passed. Now the long 
swathes of en and yellow-brown are 
broken by a few ridges of gray rock; and 
these, in some places, have patches of 
orange-red lichen that tell against the pale 
blue sky. It is aclear, beautiful morning. 
Even those who have not slept well 
through the slow rumbling of the night 
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soon get refreshed up on these high, cool 
plains. 

At Sydney we suddenly came upon an 
oasis of brisk and busy life in this im- 
measurable desert of grass; and of course 
it was with an eager curiosity that we 
looked at these first indications of the 
probable life of our friend the ranch-wom- 
an. For here were immense herds of 
cattle brought in from the plains, and 
large pens and inclosures, and the pictu- 
resque herders, with their big hoots and 
broad-rimmed hats, spurring about on 
their small and wiry horses. 

“ Shall you dress in buckskin?” asked 
Lady Sylvia of our lieutenant ; “and will you 
flourish about one of those long whips?” 

“Oh no,” said he; “I understand my 
business will be a very tame one —all at 
a desk.” 

“Until we can get some trustworthy 
person to take the whole management,” 
said Bell, gently, and looking down. 

“What handsome fellows they are!” 
the lieutenant cried. “It is a healthy 
life. Look at the keen brown faces, the 
flat back, the square shoulders; and not 
abit of fat on them. I should like to 
command a regiment of those fellows. 
Fancy what cavalry they would make— 
light, wiry, splendid riders—you could 
do something with a regiment of those 
fellows, I think! Lady Sylvia, did I ever 
tell you what two of my company — the 
dare-devils ! — did at——?” 

Lady Sylvia had never heard that 
legend of 1870; but she listened to it now 
with a proud and eager interest; for she 
had never forsaken, even at the solicita- 
tion of her husband, her championship of 
the Germans. 

“I will write a ballad about it some 
day,” said the lieutenant, with a laugh. 
“<* E's ritt’ zwet Uhlanen wohl tiber den 
Rhein —-’” 

“Yes!” said Lady Sylvia, with a flash 
of color leaping to her face, “it was well 
over the Rhine — it was indeed well over 
the Rhine that they and their companions 
got before they thought of going home 
again!” 

“ Ah, yes,” said he humbly, “but it is 
only the old seesaw. To-day it is Paris, 
to-morrow it is Berlin that is taken. The 
only thing is that this time I think we 
have secured a longer interval than usual ; 
the great fortresses we have taken will keep 
us secure for many a day to come; our 
garrisons are armies ; they cannot be sur- 
— by treachery; and so long as we 

ave the fortresses, we need not fear any 
invasion ——” 
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“But you took them by force: why 
should not the French take them back by 
force?” his wife said. 

“1 think we should not be likely to have 
that chance again,” said he; “the French 
will take care not to fall into that condi- 
tion again. But we are now safe and fora 
long time, because we have their great 
fortresses, and then our own line of the 
Rhine fortresses as well. It is the double 
gate to our house; and we have locked all 
the locks, and bolted all the bars. And 
yet we are not going to sleep.” 

We were again out on the wide and 
tenantless plains, and Bell was looking 
with great curiosity at the sort of land in 
which she was to find her home; for over 
there on the left the long undulations 
disappeared away into Colorado. And 
though these — and gray-green plains 
were cheerful enough in the sunshine, 
still they were very lonely. No trace of 
any living thing was visible — not even an 
antelope, or the familiar little prairie-dog. 
Far as the eye could reach on this high- 
lying plateau, there was nothing but the 
tufts of withered-looking buffalo-grass, 
with here and there a bleached skull, or 
the ribs of a skeleton breaking the monot- 
ony of the expanse. The lieutenant, who 
was watching the rueful expression of his 
wife’s face, burst out laughing, 

“You will have elbow-room out here, 
eh?” said he. “You will not crowd your 
neighbors off the pavement.” 

“TI suppose we shall have no neighbors 
at all,” said she. 

“But at Idaho you will have plenty,” 
said he; “it is a great place of fashion, 
Iam told. It is even more fashionable 
than Denver. Ah, Lady Sylvia, we will 
show you something now. You have lived 
too much out of the world, in that quiet 
place in Surrey. Now we will show you 
fashion, life, gavety !” 

“Is it bowie-knives or pistols that the 
gentlemen mostly use in Denver?” asked 
Lady Sylvia, who did not like to hear her 
native Surrey despised. 

“ Bowie-knives ! pistols !”” exclaimed the 
lieutenant, with some indignation. “ When 
they fight a duel now, it is with tubes of 
rose-water. When | use dice, it is to 
say which of them will go away as mis- 
sionaries to Africa — oh, it is quite true— 
I have heard many things of the reforma- 
tion of Denver. The  singing-saloons, 
they are all chapels now., All the people 
meet once in the forenoon and once in the 
afternoon to hear an exposition of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays; and the rich people, 
they have all sent their money away to be 
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spent on blue china. All the boys are 
studying to become bishops ——” 

He suddenly ceased his nonsense, and 
grasped his wife’s arm. Some object out- 
side had caught his attention. She in- 
stantly turned to the window, as we all 
did; and there, at the distant horizon, we 
perceived a pale transparent line of blue. 
You may be sure we were not long inside 
the carriage after that. The delight of 
finding something to break the monotony 
of the plains was boundless. We clung 
to the iron barrier outside, and craned our 
necks this way and that, so that we could 
see from farthest north to farthest south 
the shadowy, serrated range of the Rocky 
Mountains. The blue of them appeared 
to be about as translucent as the silvery 
light in which they stood; we could but 
vaguely make out the snow peaks in that 
long serrated line; they were as a bar of 
cloud along the horizon. And yet we 
could not help resting our eyes on them 
with a great relief and interest, as we 
pressed on to Cheyenne, at which point we 
were to break our journey and turn to the 
south. It was about midday when we 
reached that city, which was a famous 
place during the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railway, and which has even now 
some claim to distinction. It is with a 
pardonable pride that its inhabitants repeat 
the name it then acquired, and all right to 
which it has by no means abandoned. The 
style and title in question is “ Hell on 
Wheels.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“HELL ON WHEELS.” 


WE step out from the excellent little 
railway hotel, in which we have taken up 
our quarters, on to the broad platform, and 
into the warm light of the afternoon. 

“ Bell,” says our gentle Queen T., look- 
ing rather wistfully along the pale rampart 
of the Rocky Mountains, “these are the 
walls of your future home. Will you go 
up to the top of an evening and wave 4 
handkerchief to us? And we will try to 
answer you from Mickleham Downs.” 

“On Christmas-night we will send you 
many a message,” said Bell, looking 
down. 

“And my husband and myself,” said 
Lady Sylvia, quite simply, “ you will let us 
join in that too.” 

“ But do you expect to be out here till 
Christmas ?” said Bell, with well-affected 
surprise. 

“1 don’t think my husband would come 
to America,” said Lady Sylvia, in the most 
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matter-of-fact way, “after what has hap- 
pened, unless he meant to stay.” 

“Oh, if you could only be near us!” 
cried Bell; but she dared not say more. 
, “That would be very pleasant,” Lady 
Sylvia answered, with a smile; “but of 
course I don’t know what my husband’s 
plans are. We shall know our way more 
clearly when he comes to Idaho. It will 
seem so strange to sit down and shape 
one’s life anew; but I suppose a good 
many people have got to do that.” 

By this time the lieutenant had secured 
a carriage which was standing at the end 
ok oa platform, along with a pony for him- 
self. 

“Now, Mrs. Von Rosen,” said he, “ air 


‘you ready? Guess you’ve come up from 


the ranch to have a frolic? Got your dol- 
lars ready for the gambling-saloons ? ” 

“ And if I have,” said she, boldly, “they 
are licensed by the government. Why 
should I not amuse myself in these 
places?” 

“ Madame,” replied her husband, sternly, 
“the Puritan nation into which you have 
married permits of no such vices. Chey- 
enne must follow Homburg, Wiesbaden, 
Baden-Baden ——” 

“ No doubt,” said the sharper-tongued of 
our women-folk, who invariably comes to 
the assistance of her friend —“ no doubt 
that will follow when your pious emperor 
has annexed the State.” 

“TI beg your pardon, madame,” says the 
lieutenant, politely, “ but Wyoming is not 
a State; it is only a Territory.” 

“TI don’t suppose it would matter,” she 
retorts, carelessly, “if the Hohenzollerns 
could get their hands on it anyhow. But 
never mind. . Come along, Bell, and let us 
see what sort of neighbors you are likely 
to have.” 

They were no doubt rather rough- 
looking fellows, those gentlemen who 
lounged about the doors of the drinking- 
saloons; but there were more picturesque 
figures visible in the open thoroughfares 
riding along on stalwart little ponies, the 
horsemen bronzed of face, clad mostly in 
buckskin, and with a good deal of orna- 
ment about their saddle and stirrups. As 
for Cheyenne itself, there was certainly 
nothing about its outward appearance to 
entitle any one to call it “ Hell on Wheels.” 
Its flat, rectangular streets were rather 
dismal in appearance ; there seemed to be 
little doing even in the drinking-saloons. 
But brisker times, we were assured, were 
at hand. Therumors about the gold to be 
had in the Black Hills would draw to this 


point the adventurers of many lands, as 
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free with their money as with their lan- 
guage. Here they would fit themselves 
out with the wagons and weapons neces- 
sary for the journey up to the Black Hills; 
here they would return—the Sioux per- 
mitting —to revel in the delights of keno, 
and poker, and Bourbon whiskey. Chey- 
enne would return to its pristine glory, 
when life — so long as you could cling on 
to it— was a brisk ped exciting business. 
Certainly the Cheyenne we saw was far 
from being an exciting place. It was in 
vain that we implored our Bell to step 
down and bowie-knife somebody, or do 
something to let us understand what Chey- 
enne was in happiertimes. There was not 
a single corpse lying at any of the saloon 
doors, nor any duel being — in any 
street. The glory had departed. 

But when we got away from these few 
chief thoroughfares, and got to the out- 
skirts of Cheyenne, we were once more 
forcibly reminded of our native land ; for 
a better representation of Epsom Downs 
on the morning after the Derby day could 
not be found anywhere, always with the 
difference that here the land is flat and 
arid. The odd fashion in which these 
wooden shanties and sheds, with some pri- 
vate houses here and there, are dotted 
down anyhow on the plain — their tempo- 
rary look, the big advertisements, the des- 
olate and homeless appearance of the 
whole place — all served to recall that dis- 
mal scene that is spread around the grand 
stand when the revellers have all returned 
to town. By-and-by, however, the last of 
these habitations disappeared, and we 
found ourselves out on a flat and sandy 
plain, that was taking a warm tinge from 
the gathering color in the. west. The 
Rocky Mountains were growing a bit 
darker in hue now; and that gave them a 
certain grandeur of aspect, distant as they 
were. But what was this strange thing 
ahead of us, far out on the plain? Acloud 
of dust rises into the golden air; we can 
hear the faint footfalls of distant horses. 
The cloud comes nearer; the noise deep- 
ens. Now it is the thunder of a troop 
of men on horseback galloping down 
upon us as if to sweep us from the road. 

“ Forward, scout!” cried Bell, who had 
been getting up her Indian lore, to her hus- 
band on the pony ; “ hold up your right hand 
and motion them back ; if they are friendly, 
they will retire. Tell them the Great 
Father of the white men is well disposed 
toward his red children ——” 

“ And wouldn’t cheat them out of a dol- 
lar even if he could get a third term of 
office by it.” 
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But by this time the enemy had borne 
down upon us with such swiftness that he 
had gone right by before we could quite 
make out who he was. Indeed, amid such 
dust the smartest cavalry uniforms in the 
United States army must soon resemble a 
digger’s suit. 

We pushed on across the plain, and 
soon reached the point which these im- 
petuous riders had just left— Fort Rus- 
sell. The lieutenant was rather anxious 
to see what style of fortification the United 
States government adopted to guard 
against any possible raid on the part of 


the Indians, exasperated by the encroach-: 


ments of the miners among the Black 
Hills; and so we all got down and en- 
tered Fort Russell, and had a pleasant 
walk round in the cool evening air. 
We greatly admired the py little houses 
built for the quarters of the married offi- 
cers, and we appreciated the efforts made 
to get a few cottonwood-trees to grow on 
this arid soil; but as for fortifications, 
there was not so much as a bit of red 
tape surrounding the inclosure. Our good 
friend who had conducted us hither only 
laughed when the lieutenant expressed 
his surprise. 

“The Indians would as soon think of 
invading Washington as coming down 
here,” said he. 

“ But they have come before,” observed 
the lieutenant, “and that not very long 
ago. How many massacres did they make 
when the railway was being built a 

“ Then there were fewer people — Chey- 
enne was only a few shanties ——” 

“Cheyenne!” cried the lieutenant, 
“ Cheyenne a defence ?— a handful of In- 
dians they would drive every shopkeeper 
out of the place in an hour——” 

“I don’t know about that,” responded 
our companion for the time being. “The 
most of the men about here, sir, I can 
assure you, have had their tussles with 
the Indians, and could make as good a 
standas any soldiers could. But the Sioux 
won’t come down here; they will keep to 
the hills, where we can’t get at them.” 

“My good friend, this is what I cannot 
understand, and you will tell me,” said 
the lieutenant, who was arguing only to 
obtain information. ‘“ You are driving the 
Indians to desperation. You make trea- 
ties ; you allow the miners to break them ; 
you send out your soldiers to massacre 
the Indians because they have killed the 
white men, who had no right to come on 
their land. Very well: in time you will 
no doubt get them all killed. But suppose 
that the chiefs begin to see what is the 
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end of it. And if they say that they must 
perish, but that they will perish in a great 
act of revenge, and if they sweep down 
here to cut your railway line to pieces — 
which has brought all these people out — 
and to ravage Cheyenne, then what is the 
use of such forts as this Fort Russell and 
its handful of soldiers? What did I see 
in a book the other day? that the fighting- 
men of these Indians alone were not less 
than eight or ten thousand, because the 
young men of the Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail people could easily be got to join 
the Sioux; and if they are to die, why 
should they not do some splendid thing?” 

“Well, sir,” said our friend, patting the 
neck of one of his horses, as the ladies 
were getting into the carriage, “ that would 
be fine —that would be striking in a book 
oraplay. But you don’t know the Indians. 
The Indians are cowards, sir, take my word 
for it; and they don’t fight except for plun- 
der. They are revengeful — oh yes — and 
malicious as snakes ; but they wouldn’t kill 
aman unless they could get his rifle, or his 
oxen, or something. The young men are 
different sometimes ; they want scalps to 
make themselves big in the eyes of the 
gals; but you wouldn’t find a whole tribe 
of Indians flinging their lives away just to 
make a fuss in the New York papers.” 

At this point we started off again across 
the plains; and the discussion was ad- 
journed, as the Irish magistrate said, sine 
die until the evening. Only Bell was 
anxious to be assured that if Sitting 
Bull and his merry men should meditate 
one grand and final act of revenge, they 
would not make their way down to the 
plains of Colorado and take up their abode 
there; and she was greatly comforted 
— she heard that the chief trouble of 
the 
the 


meen cree was that it could not get 
ndians to forsake their native hills in 
the north and go down to the Indian Ter- 


we | in the south. 

“1 think, Mrs. Von Rosen,” said Lady 
Sylvia, “that you will have some romantic 
stories to tell your children when you re- 
turn to England. You would feel very 
proud if you compelled the Indians to 
address you as ‘Brave squaw! brave 
squaw !’” 

“T can assure you! am not at all anx- 
ious to become a heroine,” our Bell said, 
seriously; no doubt remembering that 
romantic incidents have sometimes a knack 
of leaving children motherless. 

And now “the Rockies” had grown 
quite dramatic in their intensity of plum- 
color, and there were flashing shoots of 
crimson fire high over the dusky peaks. 
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But as we were driving eastward, we saw 
even more beautiful colors on the other 
horizon ; for there were huge soft masses 
of color that had their high ridges of snow 
touched with a pale saffron as the light 
went down. And then, when the sun had 
really sunk, we found that strange phe- 
nomenon again appear along the eastern 
horizon —a band of dull dead blue lying 
close to the land, where no clouds were, 
and fading into a warm crimson above. 
Had this belt of colored shadow been a 
belt of mountains, we should have estimated 
them to be about five thousand feet above 
the level of these plains, which are them- 
selves five thousand or six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; anda strange 
thing was that this dusky blue and the 
crimson above remained well into the twi- 
light, when all the world around us was 
growing dark. It was in this wan twilight 
that we drove out toa lake which will, no 
doubt, form an ornamental feature in a bi 
park when the Black Hills miners, gorge 
with wealth, come back to make Cheyenne 
a great city. The chief attraction of the 
lake, as we saw it, was the presence of a 
considerable number of wild-duck on the 
surface; but we did not stay long to look 
at them, for the reason that there were 
several boats out after them; and the tiny 
jets of pink fire that were from time to 
time visible in the silvery twilight showed 
that the occupants of the boats were firing 
pretty much at random. As we did not 
wish to have a charge of No. 5 shot for 
supper, we drove off, and eventually were 
landed at the railway inn at Cheyenne. 
We were quite conscious of having done 
an injustice to “ Hell on Wheels ” in taking 
only this cursory glance at so famous a 
place; but then we knew that all our let- 
ters —and perhaps telegrams — were now 
at Idaho, and we wished to get on as soon 
as possible. But as the present writer 
was unanimously requested by the party 
to pay a tribute of gratitude to the clean 
and comfortable little inn at the station, 
he must now do so; only he must also 
confess that he was bribed, for the good- 
natured landlord was pleased, as we sat at 
supper, to send in to us, with his compli- 
ments, a bottle of real French eK 
Good actions should never go unrewarded ; 
and so the gentle reader is most earnestly 
entreated, the first time he goes to Chey- 
enne —in fact, he is entreated to go to 
Cheyenne anyhow —to stay at this inn 
and give large orders. Moreover, the 
present writer, not wishing to have his 
conduct in this particular regarded as 
being too mercenary, would wish to ex- 
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plain that the bottle of champagne in 
question was, as we subsequently dis- 
covered, charged for in the bill, and hon- 
estly paid for too; but he eannot allow 
the landlord to be deprived of all credit 
for his hospitable intentions merely on 
account of an error on the part of the 
clerk. We drank to his health then, and 
we willdosonow. Here isto your health, 
Mr. ——; and to yours, you kind friend, 
who showed us the non-fortified Fort Rus- 
sell; and to yours, you young Canadian 
gentleman, who told us those sad stories 
about Denver; and we hereby invoke a 
malison on the Grand Central Hotel of 
that city, on account of its cockroaches, 
and its vinous decoctions, and its incivil- 
ity; but all this is highly improper, and 
premature, and a breach of confidence. 

We did indeed spend a pleasant even- 
ing that night at Cheyenne; for we had 
ordered for our banquet all the strangest 
dishes on the bill of fare, just to give our 
friends a notion of the sort of food they 
would have to encounter during their stay 
in the West. And then these steaks.of 
antelope and mountain sheep and black- 
tailed deer derived a certain romance from 
the presence, on the walls of the room, of 
splendid heads and antlers, until it ap- 
peared to us that we must be mighty hunt- 
ers just sitting down to supper, with the 
trophies won by our own sword and spear 
hung up around us. And then our Prus- 
sian strategist — who had acquired such a 
vast and intimate acquaintance with the 
Indians from his conversation with the 
Omaha idiot — proceeded to explain to us 
his plan of an Indian campaign; which 
showed that he was quite fitted to take 
the command of all the red men in Dakota. 
We were treated to a dose of history, too; 
to show that, in desperation, the Indians 
have often risen to commit a general mas- 
sacre, apparently with no ulterior motive 
whatever. And of course, when Sittin 
Bull had swept down on Cheyenne pa 
drunk its taverns dry, and when he had 
swept down on Denver and filled his 

ckets—if any—with sham French 
jewelry, surely he would come up to Idaho 
to pay a certain young lady a friendly call? 

“ Bell,” said her husband, “you shall 
have a laurel wreath ready, and you will 
have all the neighbors trained and ready, 
and when the great chief approaches, you 
will all burst out with ‘ Hez/ dir im Sieger- 
kranz!/?” 

“In the mean time,” said Bell sedately, 
“if we are to catch the train for Denver 
at five in the morning, we had better get 
to bed.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX.° 
IN SOCIETY. 


FIvE in the morning —pitch darkness 
all around the station —a clear star-lit sky 
—the flashing belt and sword of Orion 
almost right overhead. We had our break- 
fast of bread and apples in the great empty 
saloon; then we went out on to the plat- 
form, wondering when the Cyclops eye of 
the train would come flaring through the 
dark. For now we were within a few 
hours’ journey of the point to which those 
messages were to be directed which would 
finally set at rest one or two grave prob- 
lems; and there was a good deal of ner- 
vousness visible among our women-folk 
when we touched on these probabilities. 
But Lady Sylvia showed no nervousness 
at all. She was eager, buoyant, confident. 
She was clearly not afraid of any telegram 
or letter that might be awaiting her at Den- 
ver. Nay, when her friends, shiveving in 
the cold and darkness of the early morn- 
ing, were’ complaining of the railway ar- 
rangements that compelled us to get up at 
such an hour, she made light of the mat- 
ter, and showed how, as we went south, we 
should have the beautiful spectacle of the 
sunrise breaking on the Rocky Mountains. 

At length the train came along, and we 
got into the warm carriage, in which the 
conductor was engaged in cramming a 
blazing stove with still further blocks of 
wood, Very soon we were away from the 
scattered shanties of Cheyenne, out on the 
lone prairie-land that was to be our Bell’s 
future home. And as we sat and silently 
looked out of the windows, watching a pale 
glow arise in the east, and trying to make 
out something on the dark plains below, 
suddenly we caught sight of some flash- 
ing lights of red and yellow. These were 
the breakfast-fires of some travellers camp- 
ing out—probably miners or traders 
making for the Black Hills with a train 
of wagons and oxen. The light in the 
east increased ; and then we saw all along 
the western horizon the great wall of the 
Rocky Mountains become visible in a 
stream of color—the peaks the faintest 
rose, the shadowy bulk below a light, 
transparent, beautiful blue. The morning 
came on apace; the silvery greys of the 
east yielding to a glowing saffron. There 
seemed to be no mists lying on these high 
plains, for, as the sun rose, we could see 
an immense distance over the yellow 
prairie-land. And the first objects we per- 
ceived in this lonely desert of grass were 
a number of antelope quietly grazing 
within rifle-range of the railway line, tak- 
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ing no heed whatever, though occasionally 
one of the more timid would trot off on 
its spider-like legs to a safer distance. 
Bell began to laugh. She saw the misery 
of her husband’s face. 

“ Ah, well,” said he, with a sigh, “ I sup- 
pose if the train were to stop, and you 
went down with a gun, they would be away 
like lightning. But a time will come; 
and your husband, Lady Sylvia, will be 
with me to help me, I hope.” 

There was certainly no misery on Lady 
Sylvia’s face, now that the brilliant light of 
the new day filled the carriage. Was this 
the pale, sad soul who had come awa 
from England with us, out of sorts wit 
the world, and almost aweary of her life ? 
There was a color in her cheeks that 
nearly rivalled Bell’s apple-blossom tints. 
There was an unusual gladness in her 
eyes this morning that we could not at first 
account for; but she let the secret out: 
she had been making elaborate calcula- 
tions. The telegram she received at Oma- 
ha from Queenstown had been waiting for 
her two days before she got it. Then, 
taking into account the number of days 
we staid at Omaha and the leisurely fash- 
ion in which we had come across the 
plains, there was at least a chance — so 
she proved to herself —that her husband 
might at that very moment be landing at 
one of the New York wharves. It all de- 
pended on the steamer. Who knew any- 
thing about that steamer? Notoriously it 
belonged to the fastest of all the lines. 
Was it possible, then, that as we were 
chatting and laughing in this railway car- 
riage on the Colorado prairies, Balfour 
might be on the same continent with us? 
You could almost have imagined that his 
stepping ashore had communicated some 
strange magnetic thrill to his wife’s heart. 

“We are getting near to Greeley now,” 
said Queen T. to her friend Bell, looking 
rather eagerly out of the window. 

“Yes,” said the practical lieutenant, 
“and we shall have twenty minutes there 
for a real breakfast. An apple and a bit 
of bread is not enough, if you are travel- 
ling in Colorado air.” 

But I do not think it was altogether the 
breakfast — though that, as it turned out, 
was excellent—that led us to look out 
with unusual interest for this little town- 
ship set far among the western plains; 
there were other reasons, which need not 
be mentioned here. And, indeed, we have 
the most pleasant memories of Greeley, as 
it shone there in the early sunlight. We 
walked up the broad main thoroughfare, 
with its twin rows of cotton-wood trees ; 
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and no doubt the empty street gained 
something from the fact that the end of it 


seemed closed in by the pale blue line of 
the Rocky Mountains, the peaks here and 
there glittering with snow. A bright, 
clean, thriving-looking place, with its hand- 
some red-brick schoolhouse and its capa- 
cious white church; while many of the 
shanties about had pleasant little gardens 
attached, watered by small irrigation canals 
from the Cache-la-poudre River. As we 
were passing one of those tiny streams, 
a great heron rose slowly into the air, his 
heavy wings flapping, his legs hangin 
down ; but a large hawk, crossing a fiel 
beyond, took no notice of him; and we 
were disappointed of a bit of extempore 
falconry. We had only a look at the pub- 
lic park, which is as yet mostly a wilder- 
ness of underwood, and a glimpse at the 
pretty villas beyond; in fact, our explora- 
tions nearly lost us our train. As we think 
of Greeley now — here, in England, in the 
depth of winter —it shines for us still in 
the light of the summer morning, and the 
trees and fields are green around it, and 
the mountains are blue under the blue of 
the sky. May it shine and flourish for- 
ever! 

It is most unfair of the Americans to 
speak slightingly of Denver. It is a high- 
ly respectable city. We were quite as- 
tounded, on our first entrance, by the 
number of people who appeared in black 
coats and tall hats; and the longer we 
staid in the place, the more we were im- 
pressed by the fashion in which the Den- 
verites had removed the old stains from 
their reputation by building churches. 
They have advanced much farther in the 
paths of civilization than the slow-moving 
cities of the East. In New Yorkor Boston 
hotels the servants merely claim a free-and- 
easy equality with the guests; in Denver 


they have got far beyond that. The 


wines are such triumphs of skilful inven- 
tion as no city in the world can produce. 
And then, when one goes into the streets 
(to escape from the beetles in one’s bed- 
room), the eye is charmed by the variet 
of nationalities everywhere visible. 
smart Mexican rides by, with Se ly dec- 
orated saddle, on his long-tai ed pony. 
Chinese women hobble on their small 
shoes into an iron-mongery shop. The 
adjoining saloon is called “ Zur yoldenen 
Trauben ;” and at the door of it a red- 
haired Irishwoman is stormily quarrelling 
with an angry but silent and sulky negress. 
Over this seething admixture of popula- 
tion dwell the twelve patrician families of 
Denver, shining apart like stars in a silent 
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heaven of theirown. We are not permit- 
ted to gaze upon any one of these — unless 
—unless? Those two people who stood 
on the steps of the hotel after dinner? 
They were distinguished-looking persons, 
and much bediamonded. The lady wore 
beautiful colors, and the red-faced gentle- 
man had a splendid gold chain round his 
neck; and thus — so far as we could make 
out — they spake : — 

“Jim,” said the lady, “don’t you remem- 
ber that hop of Steve Bellerjean’s that he 
giv after he run away wi’ Dan Niggles’s 
gal, to make up all around, when he found 
pay gravel, and married the gal?” 

“No,” said the other, reflectively, “I 
disremember.” 

“ Well, that woman in yaller fixins that 
stared at me all dinner, I could swear was 
Steve’s woman.” 

“But Steve run away from her,” said 
the gentleman, who seemed to remember 
some things, if not the hop. “She didn’t 
pan out well. Tried to put a head on him 
with a revolver —jealousyandrum. Steve 
went to Sonora; tried to bust the govern- 
ment; and the Greasers ketched him with 
a lariat, and his chips were passed in.” 

The gentleman in the gold chain had 
suddenly grown melancholy. 

“Yes; Steve’s chips were called,” 


chimed in his spouse.” 
“ That’s what’s the matter with all of 
us,” continued her companion in a sad 


tone. “ That’s what no Fifteenth Amend- 
ment can stop; the chips must be paid. 
That’s what I told the boys down at Grid- 
iron Bend, when I giv my experiences and 
jined the church, and Euchre-deck Billy 
eaved that rock into the christenin’-place ; 
sez I, boys, sez I, life gen’rally begins 
with a square deal, leastways outside the 
idiot asylum. ’Cordin’ as you play your 
hand, will the promises be kep’. Sure 
enough, some has aces, and some not, and 
that’s luck; and four aces any day is as 
good a hand as the Ten Commandments. 
With four aces, I’d buck agin the devil. 
But we don’t have four aces in the first 
deal, unless mebbe the czar of Russia, or 
the Prince of Wales, or some of them 
chaps; and so life and religion is pretty 
much as we play the hand we’ve got.” 

The lady seemed to put another aspect 
on these’moral truths. 

“Hosea Kemp,” said she, practically, 
“that pig-skinned Mormon fraud diskiv- 
ered that when you raised him ten thou- 
sand, and raked in his pile; and he hada 
full, and you were only king high.” 

“That was before I knowed better, and 
I hadn’t seen the vanities,” said the re- 
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pentant sinner. “But when I played, I 
eyes my hand for all that it was worth ; 
and that’s what’s the matter with me. You 
kent fool away your hand and keep the 
chips; and that’s what you find in the 
commandments. That’s the idee.” What 
the idea was we were rather at a loss to 
discover; but we were not exactly in 
search of conundrums at this moment. 

Indeed, our arrival at Denver had put 
an end for the time being to our idling and 
day-dreaming. First of all, there were the 
letters (there were no telegrams for any 
one, so we imagined that Balfour had not 
yet reached New York); and in the gen- 
eral selfishness of each seizing his or her 
own packet, no one noticed the expression 
with which Lady Sylvia broke open the 
only envelope addressed to her. There 
was a turmoil of news from home, mostly 
of a domestic and trivial nature, but none 
the less of tremendous importance to the 
two mothers. And when they turned to 
Lady Sylvia, she was sitting there quite 
calm and undisturbed, without any trace 
of disappointment on her face. 

“So Mr. Balfour has not reached New 
York yet,” said Queen T.,in her gentle 
way. 

ay suppose not,” was the answer. “I 
was calculating on the very shortest time 
possible. This letter was written some 
time before he left England. It is only 
about business affairs.” 

It was not until that evening that Lady 
Sylvia communicated the contents of this 
letter to her friend, and she did so with- 
out complaint as to the cold and formal 
manner in which her husband had written. 
Doubtless, she said, he was_ perfectly 
right. She had left him of her own ac- 
cord; she deserved to be treated as a 
stranger. But the prompt answer to her 
message to him convinced. her — this she 
said with a happy confidence in her eyes 
—of the spirit in which he was now com- 
ing out to her; and if, when he came out 
here, she had only five minutes given to 
her to tell him——— __ But the present writer 
refuses to reveal further the secrets that 
passed between these two women. 

In fact, he would probably never have 
known, but that at this juncture he was 
privately appealed to for advice. And if, 
in the course of this faithful narrative, he 
has endeavored as far as _ possible to keep 
himself in the background, and to be the 
mere mouthpiece and reporter of the 
party, that 7é/e must be abandoned for a 
moment. He must explain that he now 
found himself in a position of some diffi- 
culty. Balfour had written out to Lady 
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Sylvia, informing her of the collapse of 
his father’s firm. It was hopeless, he 
said, to think of the firm resuming busi- 
ness; the trade that had made his father’s 
fortune was played out. In these circum: 
stances, he considered himself bound to 
give up everything he possessed to his 
creditors, and he wished to know whether 
she, Lady Sylvia, would feel disposed to 
surrender in like manner the £ 50,000 set- 
tled on her before her marriage. He 
inted out to her that she was not legal- 
oy eon to do so, and that it was a very 
oubtful question whether she was morally 
bound; it was a matter for her private 
feeling. If she felt inclined to give up the 
money, he would endeavor to gain her 
father’s consent. But he thought that 
would be difficult, unless she also would 
join in persuading him; and she might 
point out that, if he refused, she could 
in any case pay over the annual interest of 
the sum. He hoped she was well; and 
there an end. 

Now, if Lady Sylvia had had a bank- 
note for £50,000 in her pocket, she would 
have handed it over with a glad heart. She 
never doubted for a moment that she ought 
to pay over the money, ——— as she 
now knew that it was her husband’s wish; 
but this reference to her father rather be- 
wildered her, and so she indirectly ap- 
pealed for counsel. 

Now, how was it possible to explain to 
this gentle creature that the principle on 
which an ante-nuptial settlement is based 
is that the wife is literally purchased for a 
sum of money, and that it is the bounden 
duty of the trustees to see that this pur- 
chase-money shall not be inveigled away 
from her in any manner whatever? How 
was it possible to point out to her that she 
might have children, and that her husband 
onl father were alike bound by their duties 
as trustees not to let her defraud these 
helpless things of the future? Nay, 
more; it would be necessary to tell her 
that these hypothetical young people 
might marry; and that, however the 
might love their mamma, papa, and grand- 
papa, some cantankerous son-in-law could 
suddenly come down on the papa and 
grandpapa and compel them to make good 
that money which they had allowed, in 
defiance of their trust, to be dissipated in 
an act of quixotic sacrifice. 

“T always thought the law was idiotic,” 
Says Queen T. 

“The law in this case is especially de- 


voted to the protection of women, who are 
not supposed to be able to take care of 
themselves.” 
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“Do you mean to say that if Lady 
Sylvia, to whom the money belongs, wishes 
to give it up, she cannot give it up?” 

“It does not belong to her; it belongs 
to Balfour and Lord Willowby, in trust for 
her; and they dare not give it up, except 
at their own risk. What Balfour meant 
by making himself a trustee can only be 
imagined ; but he is a shrewd fellow.’ 

“ And so she cannot give up the money ! 
Surely that is a strange thing — that one 
is not allowed to defraud one’s self!” 

“You can defraud yourself as much as 
you like. If she chooses, she can pay 
over the £2,000 a year, or whatever it is, 
to Balfour’s creditors; but if she surren- 
dered the original sum, she would be de- 
frauding her children; do you see that? 
Or does your frantic anxiety to let a woman 
fling away a fortune that is legally hers 
blind you to everything?” 

“TI don’t see that her children, if she 
has any,” says this tiny but heroic cham- 
pion of strict morality, “would benefit 
much by inheriting money that ought never 
to have belonged to them. That money, 

ou know very well, belongs to Mr. Bal- 
our’s creditors.” 

“This I know very well: that you would 
be exceedingly glad to see these two abso- 
lute beggars, so that they should be thrown 
on each other’s helpfulness. I have a sus- 
picion that that is the foundation for this 
pretty anxiety in the cause of morality and 
Justice. - Now there is no use in being an- 
gry. Without doubt, you have a sensitive 
conscience, and you are anxious that Lady 
Sylvia’s conscience should be consulted 
too; but all the same ——” 

By this time the proud blood has mount- 
ed to her face. 

“T came to you for advice, not for a dis- 
course on the conscience,” she says, with 
a splendid look of injured dignity. “I 
know I am right; and I know that she is 
right, children or no children. You say 
that Lord Willowby will probably re- 
fuse ——” 

“Balfour says so, according to your ac- 
count.” 

“ Very well; and you explain that he 
might called on to make good the 
— Could not he be induced to con- 
sent by some guarantee —some indem- 
nity —— 


” 

“ Certainly, if you can get a big enough 
fool to become siupeusthdy tee y ap 
the end of time. Such people are not 
common. But there, sit down, and put 
aside all these fantastic speculations. The 
immediate thing you want is Lord Wil- 
lowby’s consent to this act of legal van- 
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dalism. If he refuses, his refusal will be 
based on the personal interests of his 
daughter. He will not consider children 
or grandchildren. Long before her eldest 
born can be twenty-one, Lord Willowby 
will be gathered to his fathers; and as for 
the risk he runs, he has nota brass farthing 
that any one can seize. Very well: you 
must explain to. Lady Silvia, in as delicate 
a way as you can, that there might be 
youthful Balfours in the days to come, and 
that she must consider whether she is act- 
ing rightly in throwing away this pro- 
vision ——” 

“ But, gracious goodness! her husband 


wants her to do so, and she wants to do 
” 


Oo —_— 
“Then let that be settled. Of course, 
all husbands’ wishes are law. Then you 
must explain to her what it is she is ask- 
ing her father to do, and point out that it 
will take a good deal of appealing before 
he consents. He has a strictly legal right 
to refuse ; further, he can plead his natural 
concern for his daughter’s interests ——” 
“ He ought to have more regard for his 
daughter’s honor!” says she, warmly. 

“Nonsense! Youare talking as if Bal- 
four had gone into a conspiracy to get up 
a fraudulent settlement. It is no business 
of hers that the firm failed ——” 

“ I say itis a matter of strict honor and 
integrity that she should give up this 
money; and she sha// give it up!” says 
Queen T., with an indignant look. 

“Very well, then; if you are all quite 
content, there only remains that you 
should appeal to Lord Willowby.” 

“ Why do you laugh?” 

“Lord Willowby thought he would get 
some money through Balfour marrying his 
daughter. Now you are asking him to 
throw away his last chance of ever getting a 
penny. And you think he will consent.” 

“His daughter shall make him,” said 
she, confident in the sublime and invinci- 
ble powers of virtue. Her confidence, in 
this instance, at least, was not misplaced — 
so much must be admitted. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE MARSHALATE: 
A CHAPTER OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
May 1873—OcToBER 1877. 


THE elections of the 14th of October 
have opened a new chapter in the history 
of France. Whether Marshal MacMahon 
elects to submit to the national verdict, or 
to resign his office, or whether he has the 





evil courage to impose his will by force 
upon the French people, in any case the 
spe power he has wielded since the 
all of M. Thiers must be replaced by 
something belonging to a different polit- 
ical order. The “marshalate,” as it has 
been aptly named, was neither a pure re- 
publican government nor a frank despot- 
ism. It was an attempt to evade the 
oppugnancy between parliamentary insti- 
tutions and personal. rule; it was a com- 
promise which no party in the State cor- 
dially accepted, and which was interpreted 
in different ways =" to the diverse 
opinions of Frenchmen. It has come to 
an end in the clash of a struggle as mo- 
mentous as any that France has witnessed 
since the overthrow of the Bourbon mon- 
archy. Europe has watched its progress 
with the most painful anxiety. Neverthe- 
less, though the issues are so grave, and 
the immediate consequences so obvious, it 
is not surprising that the political forces 
which have come into collision are imper- 
fectly appreciated. A period of transition 
and of compromise is always a period of 
reserves, ambiguities, and confusions, and 
the history of France during the past four 
years has been so obscure and shifting, 
that it would be a reasonable matter for 
wonder if its undercurrents had been com- 
prehended and remembered even by the 
most intelligent foreign observers. Yet if 
we would understand what has happened 
in France since the 16th of May, and what 
is likely to happen next month, it is neces- 
sary to trace back the tendencies of French 
parties and the ambitions of French states- 
men through-the maze of intrigue, passion, 
and illusion, the analysis of which is, it may 
be acknowledged, unattractive, but not by 
any means uninstructive. 

It may be useful, therefore, to disentan- 
gle from the complicated annals of the 
marshalate the main threads of political 
interest. The progress of liberal opinion 
in France since the resignation of M. 
Thiers has been not less steady and rapid 
than it was during the Jrovisoire estab- 
lished after the capitulation of Paris. But 
it has been so often and so: ingeniously 
obstructed, that it is only by taking a broad 
view of the whole field of advance that we 
can measure either the pace or the ground 
that has been gained. 


I. M. THIERS AND THE MONARCHISTS., 


THE armistice of the 28th of January, 
1871, brought to one section of Frenc 
men a gleam of hope for long-unsatisfied 
ambitions. The monarchical parties in 
France had for more than twenty years 
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been excluded from power. The Legiti- 
mists were too proud to serve a mushroom 
empire; the Orleanists waged an unceas- 
ing war against the outrage on the princi- 
ples of constitutional government which 
Louis Napoleon’s rule was from the begin- 
ning and remained till the end. But they 
both knew well that when Imperialism 
broke down, it was neither the Comte de 
Chambord nor the Comte de Paris that 
would ascend the vacantthrone. The em- 
pire, it was evident, could be overthrown 
only by a popular movement, and no pop- 
ular movement in the France of the pres- 
ent generation was likely to result in the 
recall of either the elder or the younger 
Bourbons. Patient Legitimists —ofwhom 
there were a few — and sagacious Orlean- 
ists — of whom there were many — recog- 
nized the fact that the republic must suc- 
ceed the empire, and they restricted their 
ambitions to a later opportunity. They 
argued that the republic must break down, 
and that in sheer weariness and disgust 
the country would then return to the old 
monarchy, reconciled with the claims of 
modern progress. Their chief anxiety 
was lest this chance should escape them 
through their family feuds. Ever since 


1848, therefore, there have been Legit- 


imists and Orleanists who dreamed of “the 
fusion” of the two branches of the Bour- 
bons. In 1852 M. Thiers told Mr. Senior 
that the solution of the dynastic difficulty 
was to be found in the adoption of the 
Comte de Paris by Henri Cing. But the ex- 
ile of Frohsdorf is a true Bourbon, and he 
has consistently refused to accept any of 
those compromises which would have per- 
mitted the family of Louis Philippe to ac- 
cept his headship. So when the empire fell, 
and the republic was dragged through the 
terrible ordeal of the war, the Monarchists 
were taken by surprise. Their opportu- 
nity, however, came sooner than they had 
expected. The Imperialists did not yet 
dare to lift their heads ; the Republicans 
were unable to come forward as the advo- 
cates of peace. The Convention signed b 

M. Jules Favre at Versailles on the 28th 
of January, stipulated (Article 2) that an 
Assembly should be at once convoked to 
decide the question of peace or war. 
From this Assembly the Bonapartists were 
almost completely excluded, and the Re- 
publicans were hampered in their appeal 
to the electors by the vehemence with 
which M. Gambetta and some others advo- 
cated the war @ outrance, a policy at the 
time denounced by M. Thiers as politique 
des fous furieux. The result was, that 


about two-thirds of the members -of- the 
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bor 
Bordeaux Assembly were Legitimists and 
Orleanists, wealthy men, known to be 
lovers of peace and order, and regarded 
as peculiarly fitted to negotiate an arrange- 
ment with a great monarchy like Germany. 

The Monarchists lost no time in fasten- 
ing their grasp upon the power which had 
so unexpectedly passed into their hands. 
The age, the experience, the eminent ser- 
vices of M. Thiers had given him an un- 
disputed claim to the highest place in the 
State, and the Monarchists had no reason 
to believe that he would not join hands 
with them. However, the conclusion of 
peace was the first task before the Assem- 
bly, and theslow performance of the terms 
agreed upon gave the majority an excuse 
for remaining invested with power after 
their original “mandate” had been ex- 
hausted. In the scheme for the provis- 
ional constitution of the executive power, 
the Assembly was ingeniously styled d& 
positaire de Pantorité souveraine, and M. 
Thiers was formally confirmed as presi- 
dent en attendant gwil soit statué sur les 
institutions de France. Starting from 
these admissions, they advanced to the 
preamble of the Rivet-Vitet Constitution 
(passed the 30th of August, 1871, by 434 
against 225 votes), which asserted for the 
Assembly “the right to use the constit- 
uent power, an essential attribute of the 
sovereignty with which it is invested.” 
The Monarchists thus out-numbering the 
Republicans by nearly two to one, and 
having no Bonapartist rivals in the Assem- 
bly, might hope to arrange a restoration as 
soon as they had disposed of their disputes 
among themselves. The Pacte de Bor- 
deaux, to which M. Thiers had given his 
approval in March, protected the majority 
from any sudden attack. It was stipulated 
that, while the work of reorganizing the 
administration was being carried out, it 
was the duty of all parties, to quote the 
words of M. Thiers, “de n’en tromper 
aucun, de ne pas vous conduire de ma- 
nicre a préparer a votre insu une solution 
exclusive gui désoleratt les autres partis.” 
This understanding gave the Monarchists a 
chance of patching up “ the fusion ”’ at last, 
and of then using their majority to restore 
Henri Cinq, with or without a charter. 

While M. Thiers was occupied with the 
task of paying off the German indemnity, 
and reconstructing the fabric of govern- 
ment which had been shattered by war 
and revolution, the majority in the Assem- 
bly were vainly endeavoring to bring the 
Comte de Chambord to some declaration 
which would enable them to present him 
to France.as a constitutional sovereign. 
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By the middle of 1872 it had become 


But Henry Cinq opposed to these efforts 
an unyielding resolution. He would never, 
he said, become “the legitimate king of 
the Revolution ;” he would never consent 
to substitute the tricolor for the white 
flag. He even rebuked “the hours lost in 
seeking barren combinations.” In fact at 
the close of the first year of the Assembly’s 
authority, the prospects of a restoration 
seemed as distant as ever. The Bona- 
partists began to pluck up courage and to 
creep out of their obscurity. The partial 
elections showed that the tide of public 
feeling had turned in favor of the Repub- 
licans. The Monarchists had gained noth- 
ing, except the expulsion of most of the 
Republican officials from their places, and 
the reinstatement of great numbers who 
had served the empire and were still at- 
tached to imperialism. 
In the mean time M. Thiers had shown 

a disposition to separate himself from the 
majority. M. Casimir Périer, son of the 
minister of Louis Philippe, and one of the 
chiefs of the Left Centre, was brought 
into the cabinet (October 11, 1871), and he 
lost no time in declaring that he regarded 
the republic as “the only possible gov- 
ernment.” In January 1872 M. Thiers 
ronounced himself in favor of the trans- 
er of the legislature to Paris, a change 
most distasteful to the Right. He was 
beaten, and his defeat was probably due 
to the emphasis with which a month 
earlier he had insisted on the necessity of 
giving the republic a fair trial. The Mon- 
archists shrank from the essad Joyal, and 
their smothered anger against M. Thiers 
soon began to produce important conse- 
quences. A controversy between the 
president and the Assembly upon the 
question of protective duties led (January 
19, 1872) to M. Thiers’s first resignation, 
which however he withdrew in deference 
to the almost unanimous appeal of all par- 
ties. But the majority now saw that by 
choosing their own time and driving M. 
Thiers into a corner, they could again 
compel him to quit his place. Indeed, M. 
Thiers showed a fatal inclination to press 
the majority with threats of resignation, 
and in this way he carried his point when 
the period of military service was bein 
debated in June 1872. It may be doubte 
whether M. Thiers ever sincerely accepted 
the attitude of deference towards a parlia- 
mentary majority which a constitutional 
ruler ought to assume, but it must be re- 
membered that he did not possess the 
power of dissolution with which a consti- 
tutional king or minister can at any time 
secure an appeal to the country. 





evident to the Monarchists that M. Thiers 
must either be subjugated or driven from 
power. The progress of Bonapartism 
alarmed Legitimists and Orleanists alike, 
and convinced them that further delays 
would be dangerous. Nearly all the by- 
elections went in favor of the Republicans ; 
but some Bonapartists were elected, among 
them M. Rouher, and a brisk Imperialist 
propaganda was begun by secret commit- 
tees established throughout France. The 
majority sent a deputation of nine mem- 
bers to the president to demand that 
thenceforward he should choose all his 
ministers from the ranks of the Right, but 
M. Thiers refused to give any such en- 
gagement. There was no formal rupture ; 
but it was felt on both sides that if the 
monarchy was to be restored, it would be 
in despite of, and not with the aid of, the 
president. The immediate attack, how- 
ever, was postponed, because precisely at 
this time the government achieved its most 
brilliant financial success in raising the 
loan of three milliards (one hundred and 
twenty millions sterling), the subscriptions 
offered amounting to forty-one milliards, 
or more than twice the national debt of 
the United Kingdom. The moment was 
not opportune for assailing M. Thiers. 
Yet some malcontents ventured to assert, 
that if there were a monarchy in France 
there would be no need of a heavy ex- 
penditure upon the army. 

In November 1872, M. Thiers took 
another step away from the Right. He 
said, in his message to the Assembly: 
“ The republic is the legal government of 
the country; to desire anything else would 
be a new revolution and the most formi- 
dable of all; ” and he urged the necessit 
of proceeding without delay to the wor 
of giving the republic “that conservative 
force with which it cannot dispense.” 
This was M. Thiers’s gage of battle. He 
declared that the restoration of national 
vigor, order, and confidence was complete, 
as the success of the loan had proved, 
and that therefore the time had come to 
set aside the Pact of Bordeaux, and to 
give France a definite form of government. 
The majority accepted the challenge. A 
commission was appointed to draw upan 
answer to the message, and M. Thiers 
was invited to give “explanations.” He 
was very frank; he said: “ My conviction 
is that monarchy is impossible, for there 
are three dynasties competing for a single 
throne. The Pact of Bordeaux has been 
torn in pieces by all parties. ... Every 


one feels the necessity of getting rid of © 
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the Zrovisoire.”” But he added that he 
did not presume to dictate the form of 
constitutional changes which were indis- 
pensable. The Right, after secret con- 
sultations, determined to strike at M. 
Thiers by a law defining the responsi- 
bility of ministers. By this they hoped 
not only to compel M. Thiers to take his 
ministers from the majority, but to ex- 
clude him from the tribune. These aims 
were apparent in a report read by M. Bat- 
bie. M. Thiers, through M. Dufaure, re- 
sisted, and again urged the importance of 
“defining” the government. On M. 
Dufaure’s motion a vote of confidence 
was taken, which gave M. Thiers only a 
majority of thirty-seven. The subject of 
ministerial responsibility and of the distri- 
bution of power in the State was referred 
to a Commission of Thirty, of whom nearly 
two-thirds belonged to the Right. 

The Republicans had begun a move- 
ment for a dissolution, which quickened 
the apprehensions of the Monarchists. 
The latter, while they endeavored to gain 
time by prolonging the deliberations of 
the Commission of Thirty, approached the 
Comte de Chambord with new fusionist 
schemes. But Henri Cinq was immova- 
ble; he wrote (Febuary 5, 1873), “I have 
neither sacrifices to make nor conditions 
to accept. I expect little from the clever- 
ness of men and much from the justice of 
God.” The majority returned, therefore, 
to their schemes for diminishing the influ- 
ence of the president. M. Thiers did not 
oppose them on personal points, content 
to find them moving, however slowly, 
towards the organization of the govern- 
ment and the dissolution. But the pas- 
sions of all parties were now unchained. 
The session of 1873 was discredited by 
some riotous scenes, one of which ended 
in M. Grévy’s resignation of his presiden- 
cy of the Assembly, and some scandalous 
combinations, as when the Legitimists, on 
March 29, voted for the readmission of 
the Bonaparte family to the rights of citi- 
zenship. 


2. THE 24TH OF MAY AND THE MARSHAL. 

AFTER two years of half-concealed strife, 
the conservative majority in the Assembly 
had at length determined to measure its 
strength with M. Thiers. The declarations 
of the latter in favor of the republic, the 
electoral victories of the Republicans, the 
pledges which the Assembly itself had 
given by the law of the 13th of March to 
proceed at once with the constitutional 
debates, admonished the Monarchist 
leaders that they had no time to lose. 





Unprepared as they were with any definite 
scheme which would satisfy at once the 
Legitimists and Orleanists, they hoped so 
to retard the progress of events, when M. 
Thiers was once driven from power, that 
a restoration could be safely and quietly 
arranged. Itis true that there was a sec- 
tion of the majority—the Imperialists, 
who had steadily grown in numbers and 
influence — to whom the plans entertained 
by “the party of the dukes” — the Orlean- 
ists and constitutional Legitimists led by , 
the Ducs de Broglie, d’Audiffret-Pasquier, 
and Decazes — could not be satisfactory, 
Yet it was necessary to secure the adhesion 
of the Imperialists not only to strengthen 
the majority in the Chamber, but to make 
sure of the army and the civil administra- 
tion. For many military commanders and 
civil officials had Imperialist connections, 
and M. Thiers, in his anxiety to separate 
himself from Radicalism, had given little 
substantial power to the Republicans. The 
alliance with the Bonapartists was con- 
cluded early in the spring of 1873, when 
M. Raoul Duval become secretary to the 
Commission of Thirty, of which the Duc 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier was the president, 
and M. Batbie, famous for his invention 
of the phrase gouvernement de combat, the 
“reporter.” 

The coalition only awaited a pretext, 
which was not long wanting. The ex- 
treme Left had been for some time discon- 
tented with M. Thiers’s concessions to 
the majority, and had especially revolted 
against the severe treatment of the munici- 
pality of Lyons, which, ga by the 
Right, had been accepted by the govern- 
ment. A vacancy in the representation of 
Paris was to be filled on the 27th of April. 
The ministerial candidate was M. de Ré- 
musat, minister of foreign affairs, the 
personal friend of M. Thiers, a distin- 

ished man of letters, and an old Orlean- 
ist converted to the republic by the logic 
of events. As “um avertissementa M, 
Thiers” the Radicals put forward M. Ba- 
rodet, mayor of Lyons, a politician of ex- 
treme opinions. The Right, enchanted at 
the split among the Republicans, brought 
forward Colonel Stoffel, an avowed Bona- 
partist, not with any hope of gaining a 
majority, but with the intent to proclaim 
the conservative coalition. M. Barodet 
was successful, obtaining one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand votes, while M. de 
Rémusat had one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand, and Colonel Stoffel twenty- 
seven thousand. A fortnight later M. 
Ranc, for some time a member of the 
Commune, was elected in the Rhéne, 
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These “ Radical” victories afforded a 
casus belli, M. Thiers at once made 
teady for the conflict. On the 17th of 
May, he “modified” his cabinet, getting 
rid of M. de Goulard, representing the 
Right, and of M. Jules Simon, represent- 
ing the Left. The new ministers were 
MM. Casimir Périer, Waddington, and 
Béranger, all Left Centre politicians, hos- 
tile to Radicalism, but also pledged to the 
republic. Upon this ground the Right 
were ready to deliver battle. They closed 
up the ranks of the coalition; they ascer- 
tained that if M. Thiers were forced 
to resign Marshal MacMahon would be 
willing to accept the vacant place, and 
then their newspapers opened fire unspar- 
ingly upon the government. M. Thiers 
had been beaten in the Paris election, yet 
the whole blame of the Radical victory 
was cast upon him. Those who used to 
name him “ /’7z//ustre homme d’ état,” now 
spurned him as “ de sinistre vietllard.” 

The Assembly met on the roth of May, 
and M. Buffet, who had succeeded M. 
Grévy as President, read out a motion, 
signed by more than three hundred depu- 
ties, affirming that “the gravity of the 
situation demanded a cabinet at the head 
of affairs which by its firmness should 
reassure the country,” and insisting upon 
the necessity of “a resolutely conservative 
policy.” The debate was remitted to the 
23rd, when the Duc de Broglie led the 
attack upon M. Thiers. M. Dufaure, the 
most conservative probably of the minis- 
ters, offered a feeble defence. But M. 
Thiers demanded a hearing in his own 
cause, which the Right could not refuse 
to accord. The decision, however, was 
predetermined. M. Target, at the head 
of fifteen members of the Left Centre, 
announced that his groupe would vote 
for the motion of M. Ernoul, a conspicu- 
ous “clerical,” affirming that “the minis- 
terial modifications had not given con- 
servative interests the satisfaction that 
might have been expected.” With the 
aid of the groupe Target, the Monarch- 
ists — Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bona- 
partists — rejected the order of the day 
proposed by the ministry, by 362 against 
348 votes. It was not a glorious victory, 
but it was sufficient. The same evening 
M. Thiers sent in his resignation, which 
was accepted by 362 votes against 331. 
Without an adjournment, the majority 
elected Marshal MacMahon by three hun- 
dred and ninety votes, the Republicans 
abstaining ex masse. At eleven o’clock 
at night M. Buffet, in the name of the 
Assembly, waited on the marshal and 
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secured his formal acceptance. The fact 
was announced to the Chamber a few 
minutes after midnight. The Yournal 
Officiel of the next day (May 25) pub- 
lished an address from the marshal in 
which he promised “the re-establishment 
of moral order,” and pledged “the word 
of an honest man and a soldier” that, 
“with the aid of the Assembly, he would 
maintain internal peace and the principles 
on which society rests.” The same day 
the list of the new ministry, prepared be- 
forehand, like the marshal’s nomination, 
was made public. The Orleanists — 
MM. de Broglie, Beulé, Batbie — had the 
greater number of places, but M. Ernoul 
(Legitimist) became keeper of the seals, 
and M. Magne (Bonapartist) minister of 
finances. This was M. Batbie’s gou- 
vernement de combat. 

It is certain that if M. Thiers had been 
driven from power some months before, 
the choice of his successor would have 
dismayed and disgusted France. Down 
to the end of 1872, Marshal MacMahon 
was known to Frenchmen as a brave but 
unlucky soldier. In the Crimea he had 
displayed more valor than skill, and his 
strategy in the Italian campaign had been 
severely criticised. His earlier defeats in 
the war of 1870 would have cast upon him 
a serious responsibility, if they had not 
been forgotten in the more ruinous col- 
lapse of Sedan. And at Sedan, it was 
believed, MacMahon’s will had been over- 
ruled by the emperor’s political fears. 
Wounded and a captive, he came to 
represent in the eyes of Frenchmen the 
gallantry and the misfortunes of France. 
On his return from Germany he was en- 
trusted with the highest command and with 
the task of reorganizingthe army. Butno 
glory, no popular enthusiasm gathered 
around his name. In civil affairs he was 
simply unknown. He had held a seat in 
the Senate under the empire, and on one 
occasion he had courageously opposed, as 
a few remembered, .an oppressive law. 
There was no one, however, ready to 
affirm that the marshal knew anything 
more of political conduct and constitu- 
tional principles than one of his own 
orderlies. But when the majority found 
M. Thiers determined to keep the ques- 
tion of organizing the republic before the 
country, they turned to Marshal MacMa- 
hon, and set their journals to extol the mar- 
shal’s merits, while ‘they vilified the “ sz#- 


istre vietllard.” After six months of 
assiduous trumpet-blowing, there was 
something approaching to an admission on 





the part of France that Marshal Mac- 
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Mahon was a great man. At any rate he 
had the army, it was believed, “well in 
hand,” and his assurances that he would 
keep the peace were received by France, 
in her alarm and fatigue, with a sort of 
acquiescence. 


3. THE DUC DE BROGLIE AND THE 
FUSION. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON being unfit 
himself to exercise political power, the 
greatest influence in the State fell into 
the hands of the Duc de Broglie. This 
son of Louis Philippe’s liberal minister, 
trained in the school of M. Guizot and 
posing at an early age as the defender of 
constitutions and parliaments in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, had been regarded 
under the empire as a deadly enemy of 
despotism in all its forms. But when his 
mastery of the arts of intrigue had organ- 
ized the coalition which gave him power, 
and when he found that the country was 
unwilling to follow the path he had chosen, 
he quickly cast behind him his constitu- 
tional doctrines. So carefully had he 
studied the practices of the empire in 
attacking them, that he was well fitted to 
use them when the time came. The Duc 
de Broglie had persuaded himself that the 
Orleanists, though having less support in 
the country than either the Legitimists or 
the Bonapartists, could step upon the 
heads of the others to a supremacy pre- 
served by skilful management of men. 
The larger operations of politics did not 
attract him, but supposing it were possi- 
ble to restore the pays /égal, the restricted 
suffrage, of Louis Philippe’s reign, he 
was justified in believing in the results his 
cleverness might achieve. 

The Monarchist coalition had thus 
gained their first point; they had the com- 
mand of the army, the civil bureaucracy, 
the magistracy, and the Assembly. With 
such means, a restoration might be accom- 
plished. No opposition was to be feared 
from the marshal who had long served an 
empire, who was an ardent Catholic, and 
who probably would accept with grateful 
joy the office of constable or lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom from its legitimate 
king. The officers of the army, the judges, 
the civil servants, were “made sure” by a 
rapid process of purgation. Scarcely a 
single person holding Republican opinions 
was retained in the service of the State 
three months after the eventful 24th of 
May. But the Assembly remained and 
“the king” —two immense obstacles to 
any solution. The majority in the Assem- 
bly was the work of the coalition, and 
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among its members many Legitimists and 
the whole of the Bonapartists were jealous 
of the Orleanist success. The Bonapart- - 
ists might perhaps be neglected, for the 
party in power always attracts fresh sup- 
port, and the government spared no pains. 
to draw over to itself some members of 
the Left Centre. But the Legitimists could 
not be dealt with so cavalierly. For them 
the approval—the advent even of the 
Comte de Chambord — was an indispensa- 
ble requirement. On the other hand, the 
Orleanists could not accept the Comte de 
Chambord except as a constitutional king. 
To keep together a parliamentary major- 
ity, and to “bring out” the Comte de 
Chambord as a constitutional king, were 
tasks worthy even of the Duc de Broglie’s 
unmatched skill as a “ lobbyist.” 

During the parliamentary recess the 
Monarchical chiefs set to work with ex- 
traordinary zeal to patch up “the fusion.” 
In —— they triumphed over the scru-. 
ples of the Comte de Paris, and sent that 
intelligent and amiable prince to Frohs- 
dorf, to recognize, in so many words, his 
cousin of the elder branch as “the sole 
representative of the monarchical principle 
in France.” This submission went far 
beyond the views of the Orleanist party, 
and it could only have been condoned b 
an understanding with Henri Cinq whic 
would content the constitutionalists and 
make an alliance with the centre gauche 
possible.’ But neither the Comte de Paris 
nor those who prompted him had made an 
terms, and the liberal Monarchists foun 
it necessary at once to protest. They in- 
sisted on knowing whether the Comte de 
Chambord would give constitutional guar- 
antees or not. The Right could not refuse 
an answer, and delegates were sent to 
Frohsdorf to obtain “explanations” on 
the subject of a charter and “the flag.” 
They brought back ambiguous utterances, 
which failed to produce calm. The Mon- 
archists had appointed a committee of nine, 
one of whom, the Duc d’Audiffret-Pas- 
quier, told his friends that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon had given him this warning: “ If,” 
said the marshal, “the white flag were 
raised against the tricolor, the chassepots 
would go off of themselves, and I could 
not answer either for order in the streets 
or for discipline in the army.” The com- 
mittee of nine, in alarm, despatched an- 
other envoy, M. Chesnelong, to Frohsdorf, 
who obtained an assurance that the Comte 
de Chambord would leave the question of 
the flag to be determined in concert with 
the Assembly after his return to France. 
The Monarchists confidently proclaimed 
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that “the restoration was made.” But it 
soon appeared that the comte was appalled 
by the liberal interpretation placed upon 
his conversation with M. Chesnelong. 
He would not, in spite of all entreaties, 
remain silent. On the 27th of October, 
1873, he published a letter from Salzburg, 
in which he protested against the pressure 
and the misunderstandings of which he 
was the victim. Never would he become 
a revolutionary (¢.¢. constitutional) king; 
never would he sacrifice his honor to the 
exigencies of parties ; never would he dis- 
claim “the standard of Arques and Ivry.” 
“My person is nothing,” he said, “my 
ptinciple is everything: I am the indis- 
pensable pilot, the only one capable of 
guiding the vessel into port, because for 
this I have mission and authority.” This 
letter demolished the work of the king- 
makers. The Orleanist princes refused 
to accept any compromise to which the 
“head of the family ” was not a party. 

There still remained, however, an expe- 
dient at whick. the Duc de Broglie grasped 
eagerly—the prolongation of Marshal 
MacMahon’s power, not as a Republican 
president, but as a chief of the executive 
personally trusted. When the Chamber 
reassembled (November 5), the marshal 
himself was put forward by his ministers 
to suggest that while, on the one hand, the 
establishment of a definitive form of gov- 
ernment “ presented grave difficulties,” on 
the other hand, the central power needed 
at once stability and extended authority. 
The Duc de Broglie’s ministry, which 
lasted nearly twelve months, was occupied 
during the first half with the abortive 
scheme of restoration, and during the sec- 
ond with securing a prolonged dictatorship 
for Marshal MacMahon. 


4. CONSTITUTION -MAKING. 


THE Legitimists were naturally angered 
by the dispersion of the hopes they had 
cherished for months; but, on the other 
hand, the Bonapartists saw in the consoli- 
dation of the marshal’s personal power a 
new encouragement. The latter were no 
more ready than the Duc de Broglie and 
his Orleanist friends to appeal to the coun- 
try on behalf of their own candidate; the 
Prince Imperial was too young; the his- 
tory of 1870 lad not yet been forgotten. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory to the 
Bonapartists than the Duc de Broglie’s 
efforts to establish Marshal MacMahon 
in authority as a watchful enemy of “ Rad- 
icalism.” They knew that a reactionary 
administration would be compelled, what- 


ever its own leanings, to use the instru- 
ments which the empire had provided. 

The prolongation of the marshal’s au- 
thority was instantly submitted to the 
Assembly on its meeting in November. 
The Right proposed a term of ten years, 
the Left a term of five years; finally a 
seven years’ term was accepted as a com- 
promise. The title of president of the 
republic was confirmed. The “ Septen- 
nate ” thus established was supported by 
a majority of three hundred and eighty- 
three members, including several of the 
Left Centre, but excluding a band of mal- 
content Legitimists. The greater num- 
ber of its supporters hoped to make it the 
cover for schemes of an Orleanist or Bona- 
partist restoration ; others were attracted 
to it by the mere promise of stability; a 
few were, or professed to be, satisfied 
with the mention of the republic by name. 
A new majority, therefore, was substitut- 
ed for the majority of the 24th of May, 
and the cabinet was modified to suit the 
change. MM. Ernoul and Labouillerie, 
Legitimists, resigned, and the Duc De- 
cazes took office as foreign minister on 
the express stipulation that all “ manifes- 
tations,” whether Legitimist or Orleanist, 
Bonapartist or Radical, should be kept 
down. The Duc de Broglie still remained 
premier, and took to himself the portfolio 
of the interior. The ministry had thus 
become pure Right Centre with a slight 
leaning to the Left Centre, and witha 
careful repression of Orleanist hopes. 
The anger of the Legitimists was unre- 
strained, but for the time they were pow- 
erless. 

Another Commission of Thirty, how- 
ever, was immediately nominated to draw 
up the constitutional laws, and in this 
body the Legitimists were strong. Their 
proceedings showed a disposition to delay 
the organization of the “public powers,” 
and to jeopardise the stability of which 
the authors of the Septennate had boasted. 
The Duc de Broglie devoted his atten- 
tion more especially to the extirpation of 
those local liberties of which he had been 
the champion under the empire. The 
nomination of mayors and deputy mayors 
was transferred to the government by the 
law of January 15, 1874. The changes 
which followed were all unfavorable to 
the republic. Nevertheless the Repub- 
licans began to show a disposition to 
accept the Septennate as bound up with 
the republic, and the Duc de Broglie, by 
his ambiguities and vacillations, holdin 
fast to nothing except the necessity o: 





keeping the marshal in power, became the 
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mark for criticism from all sides. The 
first attack was opened by the Bonapart- 
ists. M. Rouher published a manifesto 
declaring that the Septennate was a truce 
of parties, but adding that when the day 
came for an “appeal to the people” (i.e. 
a plébiscite) there would only be two 
rivals —the republic and the empire. 
The ministry retorted with two strong 
circulars, prohibiting the civil function- 
aries and officers of the army from taking 
a part in the celebration of the Prince 
Imperial’s birthday. The most striking 
effect of the Bonapartist movement was to 
induce the government to make overtures 
to the Left Centre, which, however, bore 
no fruit. The Legitimists,on the other 
hand, lost no time in declaring that they 
considered the Septennate no bar to a 
restoration. The marshal, they said, will 
never oppose his historic words, spoken 
in the Malakoff, “$y suis, Py reste,” to 
the summons of Henri Cing. It was 
clear that, though the Broglie ministry 
could on a critical occasion still command 
the votes of the coalition, the Legitimists 
and the Bonapartists had become insecure 
allies. The discontent grew to a head 
rapidly, and the 16th of May, not quite a 
year after the overthrow of M. Thiers, 
the Duc de Broglie was defeated upon 
the question whether the Electoral Bill 
should take precedence of the Municipal 
Bill. He was defeated, as he had tri- 
umphed in the previous year, by a coali- 
tion. The three groups of the Left were 
joined by fifty-two Legitimists and eigh- 
teen Bonapartists in ‘hurling him from 
power. 

The duke had, it was admitted, become 
the most unpopular minister that France 
had known since the days of Prince Poli- 
gnac. His craft had overreached itself in 
every direction, and he found no party 
that would thoroughly trust him. The 
result of his painful labors, first to restore 
the house of Orleans, and then to estab- 
lish the marshalate as a non-republican 
government, was what M. Rouher had 
predicted: the republic and the empire 
were left practically alone in the political 
field. During the ministry of the Duc 
de Broglie, and down to December 1874, 
twenty-one Republicans gained seats and 
six Bonapartists; not one royalist. A 
restoration of the Bourbons in either line 
was never more hopeless than in 1874. 

No parliamentary party could be found 
to undertake the responsibilities under 
which the Duc de Broglie had fallen, and 
no coalition was for the moment possible. 
Marshal MacMahon accordingly formed 
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what was called a business cabinet under 
the war minister, General de Cissey; but 
the influence of the Duc de Broglie was 
known to be still powerful both with the 
ministers and the marshal. 

The Commission of Thirty continued to 
waste time in barren controversies, until 
in 1875 the marshal, losing patience, held 
several conferences of “ Moderates” at 
the Elysée. In these it became evident 
that the “impersonal Septennate ” would 
never be accepted by the Left Centre, and 
the hostility of the Legitimists being al- 
ready known, the subject was apparently 
forced into an zmpasse. Under the influ- 
ence of the Duc de Broglie, the marshal, in 
his message to the Assembly, made a final 
attempt to carry the Right Centre policy, 
but the jealousy of Orleanist designs was 
too strong, and the Chamber refused to 
adopt the course recommended in the mes- 
sage. The Republicans on this vote again 
were aided by the Legitimists and Bona- 
partists, but they could not count on a 
working majority, and when the ministers 
resigned, no one could be found to take 
their places. The marshal resolved to 
maintain them in power until the close of 
the debates. on the constitutional laws, 
which at last the Chamber was prepared 
to carry through. It is unnecessary to 
follow the complicated discussions upon 
the “Public Powers Bill” and on the 
“ Senate Bill,” in which the months of Jan- 
uary and February, 1875, were spent. It 
is enough to say that the ideas of the 
Left Centre most powerfully influenced the 
result, and that a considerable contingent 
of the Right Centre, led by MM. Wallon 
and Lavergne, co-operated with them. 
The Constitution, if not expressly estab- 
lishing the republic, did so by a clear 
implication. The Right Centre, including 
the Duc de Broglie himself and the 
princes of the Orleans family, reluctantly 
yielded, though without resigning the hope 
of renewing the battle another day. The 
triumph of the Left Centre was for the 
time complete, and it was evident that the 
marshal could not decline to choose some 
at least of his ministers among its mem- 
bers. 

To this point, then, had the Duc de 
Broglie’s policy conducted the cause, or 
causes, he had championed. The anti- 
Republican majority was broken up; the 
Left Centre had become the most power- 
ful and compact force in the State; the 
Republicans of all shades had been forced 
into union; the Right Centre had been 
driven to give an unwilling support to ar- 
rangements which established the repub- 
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‘lic; Marshal MaeMahon had unexpectedly 
taken the Septennate au sérieux, and was 
fast coming to believe that he, too, was a 
“ providential man.” Whatever interpre- 
tation the marshal might place upon the 
Republican Constitution — and it was cer- 
tain that he would not construe it in a lib- 
eral sense — the continuance of his power 
familiarized France and her neighbors 
with the conception of the republic as an 
orderly and established government. But 
the control of the “ political machine ” had 
given the largest share of permanent pow- 
er to men whose ambitions were bound up 
with the hopes of the empire. 

Still the Duc de Broglie had some 
ground for hoping that he might retrieve 
his failing fortunes. His personal influ- 
ence over the marshal-president was 
great, and though his unpopularity pre- 
vented him from taking office, he might 
hope that his voice would always be pow- 
erful in choosing the new ministers and 
directing their policy. He trusted in the 
skill of the government agents to hold the 
Republicans in check at the general elec- 
tion. Finally, he regarded the Senate, 
one-fourth of the members of which were 
to be chosen by the moribund Assembly, 
and the rest by electoral colleagues drawn 
from the councils of departments, arron- 
dissements, and municipalities, as a 
stronghold of the peculiar conservatism 
which he professed. M. Gambetta, in a 
famous speech at Belleville, pointed out 
that this view was unsound, and that the 
Senate might be considered as a demo- 
cratic institution —“a grand council of 
the communes of France.” 


M. BUFFET AND THE DISSOLUTION. 


In March, 1875, the marshal reorganized 
his cabinet to fit in with the new Constitu- 
tion and the increasing strength of the 
Left. After prolonged negotiations M. 
Buffet, the president of the Assembly, ac- 
cepted the premiership with the portfolio 
of the interior. M. Buffet had certainly 
shown no favor towards the Left during 
the two years’ hot debating over which he 
had severely ruled; he had been a minis- 
ter of the empire, he had shared in the 
dreams of the fusionists. But it was be- 
lieved that he had rallied sincerely to the 
Constitution, and he was known to be a 
strong man, who could, if he pleased, keep 
down the intrigues of the Bonapartists, and 
who could steadily guide the vacillatin 
temper of Marshal MacMahon. The Left 
were on the whole satisfied with the choice 
of M. Buffet, especially as he brought into 
the cabinet with him three conservative 





Republicans, MM. Dufaure, Léon Say, and: 
Wallon. It was with great reluctance that 
the marshal, who had repeatedly declared 
that he was a conservative, and would act 
only with and through conservatives, con- 
sented to this “capitulation.” It was, 
however, inevitable, unless the restraints 
of the parliamentary system were to be 
wholly thrown off. The majority of the 
24th of May no longer existed. The Le- 
gitimists and the Bonapartists were openly 
hostile to the Constitution, and neither one 
section nor the other commanded strength 
enough in the Assembly to maintain a 
cabinet in power for a single week. Th. 
Right Centre, which had formed the flower 
of the Duc de Broglie’s scattered army, 
had partly drifted into the Legitimist and 
Bonapartist ranks, and partly had crys- 
tallized into a new party, the Constitution- 
alists, ready to support with the Left a 
Buffet ministry, but incapable, like the 
others, of wattabiog: any exclusive re- 
sponsibility. The ministers, therefore, 
could not dispense with the good-will of 
the Left, and this, at the time, was to be 
obtained by very moderate concessions. 
For though the number of the Republi- 
cans had been steadily augmented by the 
results of the by-elections, they were 
still unable to hold their ground against 
a “fortuitous concourse” of the frac- 
tions of the Right except with the aid 
of the Constitutionalists. By putting the 
Left Centre forward as the representa- 
tives of Republican opinions, the moder- 
ate and extreme Left avoided the risk of 
alarming the Constitutionalists. Unfor- 
tunately there was a small group of irrec- 
oncilables— M. Madier de Montjau, M. 
Naquet, M. Ordinaire—who were mis- 
chievously ingenious in giving the govern- 
ment, the Constitutionalists, and the Left 
Centre reasons or pretexts for alarm. 

The new ministry had to clear the way 
for the dissolution by the enactment of a 
great number of indispensable supplemen- 
tary laws. The electoral question, the 
definition of the powers of the Senate and 
lower house, the control of the press, 
had all to be settled before the appeal to 
the country. But their progress was de- 
layed by the line of policy which M. Buf- 
fet adopted. He seemed pained and 
ashamed at having allied himself with the 
Left, and he lost no opportunity of telling 
the Assembly his real opinions. He was 
jealous, it was said, of the vast though 
quiet influence which M. Thiers wielded 
over and through the Left Centre, and 
which was increasing every day.. He was 
dismayed at the disappearance of the 
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Right Centre as a party, and was resolved 
to reconstitute it. He announced his in- 
tention of governing with a vigorous con- 
servative policy; he refused to join in the 
sharp condemnation which the Left 
wished to pass upon the conduct of the 
Bonapartists ; finally, he used all his efforts 
to diminish the advantages which the Re- 
publicans seemed likely to obtain at the 
eneral election. He procured the partial 
isfranchisement of the French colonies, 
always Republican; he insisted on obtain- 
ing a stringent press law in consideration 
of his eel the powers of the 
“state of siege.” But the most remarka- 
ble aggression was upon the scrutin de 
liste, the system of voting for all the mem- 
bers of a department together, for which 
M. Buffet, aided by M. Dufaure, wished 
to substitute the scrutin d’arrondisse 
ment, or “ unicorn ” constituencies. The 
Left feared the latter system, because it 
ave excessive power to local and official 
influences ; and the contest was a sharp 
one, though the Republicans had forced 
themselves to endure much from M. Buf- 
fet, and the liberal ministers had kept 
their seats in the cabinet. But the strug- 
gle was chiefly important as showing M. 
Buffet’s unexpected success in rallying a 
Conservative majority. The Left Centre, 
in defending the scrutin de liste, found 
itself deserted by the Lavergne-Wallon 
“ Constitutionalists,” and by some of its 
own members, including the liberal minis- 
ters. To overwhelm them, the whole of 
the conservative sections combined. It 
was rumored that if, notwithstanding, the 
Left should triumph, the marshal would 
abandon his efforts at conciliation, and 
would take a Broglie-Fourtou cabinet, as 
he did a year and a half later. M. Buffet 
triumphed by 357 against 326 votes. 

The blow was a severe one for the Left, 
especially as it had been provoked by the 
imprudent violence with which M. Gam- 
betta had attacked the ministry and the 
moderate Right. But it proved the ruin of 
M. Buffet and the Right Centre. The 
latter believed that the opportunity they 
had missed in 1873 had returned, and be- 
came impatient to use their power. The 
election of the seventy-five life senators by 
the Assembly gave them an apparent 
chance of gathering in the fruits of vic- 
tory. The Left proposed that a list should 
be selected, taken in fair proportions from 
the various parties which had voted for the 
Constitution. The Right refused, and the 
Left was thus driven to fight @ outrance. 
Eleven Legitimists, headed by M. de la 
Rochette, the personal friend of the 
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Comte de Chambord, offered their votes 
to the Left, provided they were themselves 
placed upon the liberal list. This was 
agreed to, and the result of the ballots 
showed that several Bonapartists, though 
without any similar agreement, must have 
voted with the Republicans. The fact 
was that the success of the Right Centre 
had alarmed both Frohsdorf and Chisel- 
hurst, and at any cost the recrudescence 
of Orleanism was to be forced back. 

The seventy-five life senators were thus 
distributed ; fifty belonged to the three 
constitutional divisions of the Left, seven 
were Lavergne liberals, and ten ultra- 
Legitimists who had voted with the Left. 
The Legitimists adhering to M. Buffet, 
the Bonapartists and the Right Centre had 
only eight seats, three of which the Left 
Centre had conceded to the Duc d’Audif- 
fret-Pasquier, General de Cissey, and M. 
Wallon. M. Buffet and the Duc de 
Broglie were among the vanquished. But 
the former at least was not disheartened; 
before the final adjournment of the As- 
sembly, which was fixed for the end of 
the year, he took care to obtain his pow- 
ers over the press. He then launched a 
manifesto in which he declared that “the 
victor of Magenta and the Malakoff would 
never resign himself to become the play- 
thing of factions and of Radical passions, 
and the instrument of their demands.” 
This done, he was ready for the dissolu- 
tion. 

The Assembly adjourned on the last day 
of the year 1875. The senatorial elections 
were fixed for the 30th of January, and the 
elections of deputies for the 2oth of Feb- 
ruary. In the mean time the marshal, 
under M. Buffet’s inspiration, again 
warned the country against Radicalism, 
and extolled the “conservative and truly 
liberal policy ” of his first minister. More 
than once there was danger of a rupture 
with MM. Dufaure and Léon Say, but 
harmony was outwardly preserved. M. 
Gambetta counselled the Left to preserve 
a cautious moderation, and his word of 
command was obeyed. 


5. FROM M. DUFAURE TO M. JULES 
SIMON. 


THE National Assembly which met for 
the last time on the 31st of December, 
1875, had during its five years’ tenure of 
power conferred one priceless benefit on 
France. It accustomed the French peo- 
ple to think soberly about politics, and to 
discuss political questions on a basis of 
practical compromises. If a Radical As- 
sembly had been elected in 1871, it would 








probably have attempted legislation for 
which the mass of the nation was not pre- 
pared, and would have given an opportu- 
nity for some new savior of society to 
sweep away parliamentary government, 
or at any rate to restore the pays légal of 
the July monarchy. But the weakness 
of the extreme Left in the country taught 
its leaders the necessity of prudence and 
transactions. Nothing in modern his- 
tory is more remarkable than the gradual 
development of M. Gambetta’s wer sense, 
except the docile sagacity with which the 
so-called revolutionary party learned the 
lesson their leader was at so much pains 
to teach them. Having to co-operate at 
the same time with the Left Centre and 
M. Thiers, with the “ Republican Left” 
and M. Jules Simon, M. Gambetta’s or- 
ganization — the union républicaine — 
was compelled to choose between isolation 
and “opportunism.” It wisely chose the 
latter, and firmly held to it in spite of the 
angry protests of a few irreconcilables. 
And at the elections of 1876 this wisdom 
bore fruit. 

The senatorial elections did not confirm 
the hopes of M. Buffet and the Duc de 
Broglie. The former was rejected in the 
Vosges; the latter only succeeded in the 
Oise by a coalition with the Bonapartist 
Admiral La Ronciére le Noury, who had 
been dismissed from his command for an 
open attack on the constitution. The 
issue everywhere raised turned upon the 
interpretation of the clause which permit- 
ted the revision of the Constitution in 1880, 
The Republicans contended that this was 
not meant to justify a monarchical restora- 
tion at the end of the Septennate. The 
Bonapartists upheld the contrary, but in- 
sisted on a Plébiscite in 1880. M. Buffet 
and the Duc de Broglie, with the Right 
Centre, threw into prominence the per- 
sonal power of Marshal MacMahon, and 
while parading the revision clause, were 
careful to abstain from forecasting its op- 
eration. At the same time M. Buffet did 
not disdain the Bonapartist alliance, and 
the candidates of M. Rouher everywhere 
received the patronage of the ministry of 
the interior, except in one or two places 
where the liberal ministers, MM. Dufaure 
and Léon Say, were attacked by the cham- 
pions of the empire. The result was that 
reckoning the life senators, the senate was 
thus divided: the extreme Left, 15; the 
Republican Left, 50; the Left Centre, 80; 
the Right Centre, 81; the Legitimists, 13 ; 
the Bonapartists, 40, while between the 
two sides of the house wavered a small 
body of 24 or 25 Constitutionalists, among 
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whom were reckoned the Duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier and M. Bocher. If the last sec- 
tion remained true to the Constitution, M. 
Buffet’s policy might be regarded as de- 
feated. 

The elections to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties gave much more decisive results. 
While the Senate reproduced almost pre- 
cisely “the unstable equilibrium” of the 
National Assembly, the Lower Chamber 
was frankly Republican. The extreme 
Left had 98 seats, the Republican Left 
194, the Left Centre 48, and the Constitu- 
tionalists 22. The minority was composed 
of 75 Bonapartists, 25 Legitimists, and 55 
Right-Centrists. M. Buffet was beaten in 
four departments. M. Gambetta was 
elected by four of the great cities of France 
— Paris, Marseilles, Lille, and Bordeaux. 
Before the struggle M. Buffet’s journals 
had announced that “the public security 
would be inevitably compromised,” and 
the marshal’s mission made impossible, 
unless a conservative Senate, and at least 
a “ Moderate ” chamber of deputies, were 
returned. It was thought for a moment 
that the marshal would defy the country, 
but he yielded. He accepted the resigna- 
tion which M. Buffet promptly tendered, 
and formed a Left Centre ministry under 
M. Dufaure. Among the new ministers 
were several trusted conservative Repub- 
licans: M. Ricard, who took the portfolio 
of the interior, M. Waddington, and Chris- 
tophle. M. Léon Say and the Duc De- 
cazes remained in their former places. At 
one time it seemed probable that Marshal 
MacMahon would go still further, and a 
cabinet under M. Casimir Périer repre- 
senting not the Left Centre only, but the 
Left Centre and the pure Left, was pro- 
posed. The marshal, however, refused to 
have anything to do with a pure Left cab- 
inet, or to sanction the large changes in 
the bureaucracy which M. Périer deemed 
necessary for the security of the republic. 

It was, however, a great step in advance 
to bring the marshal to the acceptance of 
a ministry that might be fairly called lib- 
eral. He insisted indeed on keeping the 
army, the navy, and the foreign office in 
the hands of ministers, two of whom at 
least would have been at once rejected if 
their nominations had been submitted to a 
parliamentary vote. But there was much 
to be said in excuse for the marshal. A 
dull man, ignorant of civil affairs, and ac- 
customed to use the peremptory methods 
of military command, his head had been 
turned by the perpetual incense of con- 
tending parties, each of whom was eager 
to influence the executive chief, and to 
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exhibit him as a partisan or a sympathizer. 
He had come to Believe himself indispen- 
sable, adored, the protector of order 
against revolutionary passions; and, be- 
lieving this, it was scarcely reasonable to 
expect him to defer to the simple formu- 
las which govern the conduct of constitu- 
tional sovereigns. Moreover, behind the 
marshal was the Duc de Broglie, now 
counselling compromise, now resistance, 
but always meditating a sudden blow at 
the Republicans. 

The session of 1876 was uneventful. 
The Republican majority in the Chamber 
did nothing to justify the panic with which 
the news of their victory had been received 
by the conservatives. Yet exciting topics 
were not wanting. The amnesty claimed 
for the Communist prisoners by the ma- 
jority, the authority of the Church over 
higher education, the honors to be paid 
at the funerals of officers of the Lézion 
@’ Honneur who were buried without re- 
ligious rites, did undoubtedly show that 
the government was notin accord with the 
Chamber, and that the Senate was in ac- 
cord neither with the executive nor with 
the lower house. While the Republican 
majority of the deputies had been increased 
by the invalidation of some conservative 
p nck and the choice of liberals in 
place of Bonapartists and Legitimists, a 
conservative majority on the Senate was 
formed by the filling up of certain seats 
lost to the liberals by deaths, and by 
the defection of the Constitutionalists. 
The main cause, however, of the weak- 
ness of the Dufaure ministry was its dis- 
inclination to grapple with the administra- 
tive question. Its liberal intentions were 
everywhere crossed and confounded by 
Bonapartist and Legitimist judges, pre- 
fects,and mayors. It was not astonishin 
that the Republican Chamber showe 
some dissatisfaction. Butas M. Thiers in 
his posthumous address to the election of 
the ninth arrondissement of Paris has 
pointed out, in spite of this irritation, no 
Radical measures were carried; a con- 
servative policy was maintained in the 
reorganization of the army, in the conduct 
of foreign affairs, in ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, in finance, and, finally, with respect 
to the balance of power in the State. 

M. Dufaure, wage himself checked 
both in the Senate and in the Chamber, 
resigned petulantly in December 1876. 
The attempts of the marshal to form min- 
istries which would not force him further 
towards the Left failed. Neither the Duc 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier nor M. Grévy (presi- 
dents respectively, of the two houses) 





would undertake the task. It was, indeed, 
indispensable that the new government 
should rest upon a parliamentary —- 
As M. Gambetta said, “// faut suivre la 
Chambre ou la dissoudre!” For a mo- 
ment again the marshal thought of an 
“extra parliamentary ministry,” but the 
Left seemed ready to meet any expedient 
of this kind with a war @ outrance upon 
the supplies. The Duc de Broglie him- 
self was of opinion that “ the pear was not 
ripe,” and he advised Marshal MacMahon 
to send for M. Jules Simon, the leader of 
the moderate Left. It was only after a 
painful struggle that the marshal con- 
sented, but he did consent, and M. Simon 
came into office, taking with the presi- 
dency of the Council the portfolio of the 
interior. M. Martel, a respected member 
of the Left Centre and vice-president of the 
Senate, became keeper of the seals. 


6. THE I6TH OF MAY. 


M. JULES Simon’s cabinet began with 
more than one success which ought to 
have reassured the marshal and the con- 
servatives. M. Gambetta imprudently 
provoked a conflict between the Cham- 
bers on the question whether the Senate 
should be allowed to alter money bills or 
should be restricted, according to the 
English precedent and the right interpreta- 
tion of the letter of the Constitution, to the 
rejection or acceptance of the budget as 
a whole. But on this point M. Jules 
Simon triumphed over M. Gambetta, and 
the danger of a collision like that between 
the Victorian chambers on the Darling 
grant a few years ago was averted. In 
other parts of his policy M. Jules Simon 
appeared for a time to triumph at once 
over the suspicions of the thoroughgoing 
Republicans and the De rer of the 
marshal. He proceeded slowly but stead- 
ily to carry out the administrative changes 
from which the Dufaure cabinet had 
shrunk, and to place Republican magis- 
trates, prefects, and other officers in posts 
previously occupied by avowed enemies of 
the republic. He did not resist, though 
he did not follow to its full extent, the 
energetic feeling of hostility to Ultramon- 
tanism which the majority in the Chamber 
began to show. He expressed » ange sms 
with the movement for freeing the press 
from the trammels that M. Buifet and his 
predecessors had in the interests of 
“order” thrown around it. At length it 
grew apparent that M. Jules Simon, in 
spite of his dexterity in evading unpleas- 
ant issues, was, and was determined to 
remain, a parliamentary minister, not a 
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personal agent of Marshal MacMahon. 
The cabal which has ever since the 24th 
of May, 1873, been hidden behind the 
presidential chair came to the conclusion 
that it was time to strike a blow. On the 
16th of May, a memorable date, the mar- 
shal sent a letter to his president of the 
council insisting that the latter did not 
possess influence enough in the Chamber 
to carry on the government, and reproach- 
ing him with his complaisance towards the 
Radicals. M. Jules Simon and his col- 
leagues immediately resigned, and the 
“government of combat” was _ reconsti- 
tuted, with the Duc de Broglie as premier 
and keeper of the seals and M. de Fourtou 
as minister of the interior. 

The 16th of May was exactly the coun- 
terpart of the 24th of May.. The Duc 
de Broglie had in both instances prepared 
everything beforehand, and sprung his 
mines with rare skill. But when he over- 
threw M. Thiers he had been able to 
organize a majority, and against M. Jules 
Simon no such success was_ possible. 
The imminent presence of disaster cooled 
the most heated spirits among the Repub- 
licans. In the Chamber, when the mar- 
shal’s coup was announced, there was 
neither confusion nor excitement in the 
ranks of the Left. A resolution was 
proposed asserting the rights of parliamen- 
tary majorities, and carried by the whole 
of the Republican party. The action of 
the Senate, whose assent was needed for 
the dissolution, was awaited calmly, and 
only a few riotous Bonapartists such as 
MM. Paul de Cassagnac and Robert 
Mitchell disturbed the tranquillity of de- 
bate. M. de Fourtou, by a clumsy compli- 
ment thrown at the majority in the defunct 
National Assembly, gave the Republicans 
an opportunity of acclaiming M. Thiers as 
“the liberator of the territory,” and of 
putting him forward as an avowed com- 
petitor for the presidency. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, by declaring his incompatibility of 
temper with the Radical majority in the 
Chamber, had appealed to the country 
against them, and it seemed clear that 
unless he cast off all pretences of respect 
for constitutional principles, he was bound 
to abide by the issue of the appeal. He had 
not, however, taken into account the im- 
portant fact that so long as M. Thiers was 
reacly to take his place, the country would 
not be frightened by his threatened retire- 
ment. 

The Senate supported the marshal’s dis- 
solution decree by a majority of twenty. 
Exactly one-half of the senators (one hun- 
dred and fifty) voted in the affirmative. It 





is only fair to say that the conduct of the 
majority may be defended on constitu- 
tional principles. If Marshal MacMahon 
had been somewhat brusque in dismissing 
M. Jules Simon and installing the Duc de 
Broglie in his place, he was still guilty of 
no legal breach of the Constitution, and he 
was bound, like any other constitutional 
sovereign, to accede to the demand of his 
new ministers when, checked in the Cham- 
ber, they wished to appeal to the nation. 
The Senate cannot be blamed for sanction- 
ing this appeal, nor could they have been 
blamed for refusing it. But it was appar- 
ent that many of the Constitutionalists and 
a few of the Left Centre politicians had 
drifted away from their allies in the pop- 
ular branch of the legislature. 

The dissolution once resolved upon, 
both parties braced themselves for a con- 
flict more decisive than any that France 
had witnessed since the downfall of the 
Bourbon throne. The Left hoped to con- 
quer by moderation, the Right by “ vigor.” 
M. Thiers, M. Gambetta, M. Jules Simon, 
M. Louis Blanc, M. Victor Hugo, were 
for once agreed upon immediate ends and 
means. The majority which had opposed 
the marshal’s dismissal of his liberal min- 
isters was to be returned unbroken, or if 
possible augmented. The “three hundred 
and sixty-three,” whether Left Centre, 
Left, or extreme Left, were in the first 
place to be re-elected, and every anti-Re- 
publican seat was to be attacked. The 
Republicans, sinking all differences of 
ultimate objects, were to hold together on 
the constitutional ground which Marshal 
MacMahon had conveniently defined for 
them. He had declared that he could 
not govern with a Radical Chamber, and 
that the country had been entrapped into 
voting for Radical candidates in 1876 by 
the unauthorized use of his name. If the 
three hundred and sixty-three, or the 
greater number of them, were returned in 
spite of his denunciation, he would be 
compelled, it was hoped, to acknowledge 
that the country wished to be governed 
through the Republicans. 

It is clear that the marshal, advised by 
the Duc de Broglie, had persuaded him- 
self that France, in sheer despair of losing 
his guidance, would submit her own wishes 
to his. The Duc de Broglie himself had 
probably no such confidence, but he trust- 
ed much in the strenuous “management ” 
of the political machine by M. de Fourtou 
and the official forces of the empire. 
These were means which, when the em- 
pire used them, the Duc de Broglie had 
repudiated in the loftiest disdainful mo- 
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ralities, but if they could only be employed 
to bring back a docile conservative Cham- 
ber, which would establish the Jays légal 
and leave the - 2 Centre to govern it, 
all might be well. The duc’s reckonings 
omitted the ambitions of the Bonapartists, 
who for their own part had no notion of 
being left out of the game, but were willing 
to postpone their claims to a later day. 

So the campaign opened. Its incidents 
are too fresh in the recollections of all of 
us to need repetition here. M.de Four- 
tou did all that the marshal and the Duc 
de Broglie could have expected of him. 
Never, even under the empire itself, were 
the prefects, mayors, and all the rest of 
the bureaucracy so active. The voice of 
Republican opinion was everywhere stran- 
gled. The press was coerced; public 
meetings were bullied into silence; the 
most moderate statements of the political 
issue before the country were made the 
mark for vindictive prosecutions. The 
Duc de Broglie as keeper of the seals 
rivalled the “energy” of his colleague of 
the interior, and the indictment of M. 
Gambetta for a speech in which he laid 
down the constitutional principle that the 
chief of the executive, when he appeals to 
the country against a hostile legislature 
and is beaten, must “either submit or 
resign,” appeared the high-water mark of 
“conservative” pretensions. But this was 
followed up by two proclamations in which 
Marshal MacMahon personally addressed 
the French people and told them that ad- 
verse elections would not force him upon 
M. Gambetta’s dilemma. If defeated — 
for he made the defeat of his ministers his 
own — he would neither accept a ministry 
from the parliamentary majority nor sur- 
render his place to any rival. “With the 
Senate,” he would continue to govern and 
to maintain order. 

What Marshal MacMahon meant by this 
oracular utterance is now the great prob- 
lem before France; for the electors have 
not been terrified by his threats into vot- 
ing against their convictions. As M. de 
Fourtou and the Duc de Broglie redoub- 
led their “administrative pressure,” the 
Republicans closed up their ranks and 
displayed a calm, moderate, and firm reso- 
lution, that won the admiration of even 
those who have little sympathy with the 
Revolution and its developments. The 
death of M. Thiers seemed a heavy blow, 
but it was sustained in a worthy spirit. 
M. Grévy was put forward as the repre- 
sentative of the same moderate but 
steadfast championship of parliamentary 
liberties of which M. Thiers, in the admi- 
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justly claimed the credit. The govern- 
ment multiplied its restless and splenetic 
interference down to the very day of the 
election, and it received its reward. 

On Sunday, the 14th of October, the 
votes of the French electors were taken 
in the midst of profound and imposing 
calm. The Republicans returned were 
three hundred and twenty-five, the anti- 
Republicans less than two hundred. A 
few seats remained to be disposed of on 
the second ballot (Oct. 28). The Repub- 
lican majority is at least one hundred and 
twenty: as great as any English minister 
has commanded since the rout of the 
Whigs by Pitt. Such is the answer of 
France to Marshal MacMahon’s chal- 
lenge. How will “the simple soldier ” of 
the Elysée receive the plain and disagree- 
able intimation that his pretensions are 
held incompatible with the rights of his 
countrymen ? E. D. J. WILson. 


From Good Words, 
DORIS BARUGH. 


A YORKSHIRE STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE SORCERY OF LOVE, 


But Gilbert Raine was more skilled in 
the art of raising the storm than in quell- 
ing it. At luncheon his allusions to the 
dispute vexed Rica, because they attracted 
Mr. Burneston’s attention and made him, 
too, begin to tease. 

Doris was preoccupied and so did not 
attempt to help her friend, and Rica, 
though she had tried to keep a smiling 
face, got up from table with eyes smarting 
from repressed tears, and a feeling of sore 
vexation with herself, for being so easily 
irritated. 

She hurried away to her bedroom. 
“ How stupid I am to let him vex me! I 
must go home to work,” she said; “ this 
holiday life evidently does not suit me, it 
has made me conceited, or I should not be 
so touchy.” 

“ Doris,” — Mr. Burneston had followed 
his wife into the garden after luncheon, — 
“do you know that Raine is really smitten 
with Miss Masham? I never saw him 
take so much notice of any woman. You 
know he was jilted some years ago. Poor 
old fellow, I don’t think your friend cares 
a bit for him.” 
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“Was he jilted?” but Doris spoke 
coldly; she had not at all relinquished her 
plan of marrying Rica to George, and she 
went on towards the houses where she 
knew she should find the gardener. 

“ Stay here a little,” her husband said, 
and he sat down on the seat beneath the 
cedar. “Slater may wait. You seem to 
forget we have scarcely had a moment’s 
talk since you came back.” 

Doris glanced at him from under the 
shade of her garden bonnet. She won- 
dered he looked so grave. 

“I am not going away again for a year, 
Philip, so you will have plenty of time to 
get tired of me.” 

“ You were very good to come back so 
punctually,” he said, and then he prodded 
with his stick the dry fir needles that 
formed a brown carpet at their feet. Pres- 
ently, in’a more earnest tone, “Are you 
really glad to come home to me, my dar- 
ling ?” 

Doris’s thoughts had gone back to 
George and Rica, at this she looked up. 
“ Yes,” she said simply, “of course I am 
glad.” 

But though she smiled sweetly Mr. Bur- 
neston was not satisfied. Till now his wife 
had been perfect in his eyes, and she was 
perfect still; but he had felt her absence 
very keenly, he had looked forward to her 
home-coming so ardently, that her equa- 
nimity almost ruffled him. Perhaps the 
contrast afforded by Rica Masham’s im- 
pulsive nature had impressed him, for as he 
sat musing under the cedar, while he told 
himself that his wife’s graceful self-pos- 
session was one of her rarest gifts, he felt 
a hungry longing that she would show a 
more impulsive fondness towards him. 

He sighed. “You have not told me 
anything about your father or George; 
were they satisfied with your looks? I 
fancy from what you say that your mother 
was completely absorbed by her grand- 
son.” 

“ My father looks older, I think; and 
George — well, on the whole, I think 
George is greatly improved ;” then with 
her wonted directness, “I was not hearty 
just now when you spoke of Mr. Raine and 
Rica, because I so dearly want her for a 
— please do not encourage him to like 

er.’ 

Mr. Burneston smiled at her earnest- 
ness, and for an instant he thought re- 
proachfully, “She can be warm enough 
about anything she has at heart.” 

“But are you sure George is free to 
care for your friend ?” he said ; “ his is not 
anature to change, and he did care for 





pretty Rose Duncombe, I’m sure. I used 
to see them together when you were away, 
remember.” 

“He does not deny it.” Mrs. Burnes- 
ton’s cheeks flushed, as all that talk on the 
hilltop came back to her memory. “ But, 
Philip, surely it is only a fancy; what can 
a clever, thoughtful man like him have in 
common with such agirlas that? Heand 
Rica, who is really well educated, are much 
better suited to each other, and they 
seemed to find so much sympathy at the 
Cairn.” 

“Sympathy is not love, my darling, it 
belongs more to friendship. Some of the 
most ardent love-affairs I have seen have 
been between opposite natures, natures 
which actually clashed till love made them 
one.” 

Doris sat thinking. 

“Philip! do you think,” she said tim- 
idly, and the tone made his pulses beat 
quicker, it was so unlike the even, trustful 
voice he was used to— “do you think,” 
she repeated, “that I have deteriorated, 
grown worldly, I mean? George says I 
have.” 

. He put his arm round her and kissed 
er. 

“ George is a simpleton,” he said. 


“ No, indeed he is not! he never speaks | 


at random; it was about this subject: he 
said he loved Rose, and I said love was 
not the only requisite for a happy mar- 
riage, and that if he tried he would soon 
love Rica dearly, and he said I was worldly 
to set so little store by love.” 

“ My dear child, you are simply perfect, 
but when you are as old as I am, you will 
know that this feeling, or sorcery, or what- 
ever love may be, is the most obstinate and 
unchangeable of maladies. You,” he 
glanced at her unresponsive face and 
sighed, “my darling, when you know more 
about love yourself, you will be more mer- 
ciful to George.” 

“What do you mean?” she said. “It 
seems to me that you are as unreasonable 
as George is. He says I am too worldly 
to understand love, and you say I am too 
young. It seems to me that each person 
must love acording to his or her tempera- 
ment. Rose is violent and uncontrolled, 
and she loves, I suppose, in the same man- 
ner, and”—she stopped self-convicted. 
George was neither violent nor uncon- 
trolled, and then her own passionate love 
for her child thrilled through her reproach- 
fully ; and yet, though she knew he was 
waiting to be assured of her love, she 
could not deceive her husband. 

“You are too good for me every way,” 
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she said, and her voice was so full of pain 
that he longed to take her in his arms and 
comfort her. “ Have I not told you so?” 

She got up hastily and went into the 
house. She met Mr, Raine and passed 
him, but neither of them spoke. 

Raine hurried on to Mr. Burneston, he 
held an open letter. 

“T say, Phil, here’s no end of a mischief. 
It seems this letter — it’s from Ralph to 
me, poor fellow ! — was left in the bag by 
mistake this morning. Benjamin has just 
brought it in.” Then seeing how pale 
and anxious the father looked — “ He’s 
not ill, old fellow, but he has got into a 
confounded scrape, and I’m afraid he will 
have to leave Eton.” 





Book V.— JEALOUSY. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“TITTLE PHIL.” 


JuNE, “the sweetest and gentlest of 
months,” was at its loveliest. The garden 
at Burneston Hall glowed with the purple 
and white and yellow of rhododendrons 
and azaleas—the last of every hue — 
orange, scarlet, purple, and primrose. 
Showing above these were groups of scar- 
let hawthorn and snow-balls of guelder 
rose, shaded with golden showers of pen- 
dent laburnum, the luxuriant wealth of 
autumn, but with the tender tints and coy 
delicacy of spring on the leaves and on the 
gtass. 

In the dark river nook made by the turn 
in the terrace Wall was a plot of water- 
lilies. The white blossoms had opened 
widely, hiding their delicate green cups as 
they warmed their golden bosoms in their 
sunshine. They seemed to float like the 
starred queens of the river on green silken 
barges, here and there spangled with gold, 
as yellow nymphceas showed between the 
close-clinging raft of leaves. In the ter- 
race wall, beside one pier of the steps, a 
wild rose had niched itself, and flung down 
long sprays to the water’s edge — sprays 
which, in the early morning, had been 

een, but on which the warm sunshine 

ad opened the hidden white buds into 
exquisite golden-centred roses. 

Towards these flowers, which grew so 
high in air, before their long arms flung 
themselves down to the river, that they 
were plainly to be seen from the garden, 
little Phil Burneston was dragging his 
nurse. He was a fine little fellow, nearly 
three years old now, with a lovely face, 
not much like that of either father or 
mother, most like Doris in delicacy and 
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regularity of features, but with fair silken 
hair and dark, sweet, brown eyes. 

“T’se goin’ to get Faith a nosegay, an’ I 
will,” he said in a sweet, decided voice, 
“T yikes to, an’ gran’ma says I’se to do 
what I yikes, acos I’se a gentleman.” 

Phil’s nurses had no great reverence for 
“gran’ma.” He was allowed, while his 
father and mother were in London, to pay 
a yearly visit to the Cairn under the con- 
duct of his grandfather, who came over to 
Steersley to fetch him and bring him home, 
and for about a month after his return 
he was so spoiled and tiresome that only 
his mother could control him. 

“No, indeed, Master Phil, an’ Missis 
Emmett wouldn’t approve of such goin’s 
on, an’ your ma,” added the London nurse 
with emphasis, “ would be shocked.” 

“* No, she wouldn’t; 00 are silly.” Then 
he suddenly spied his mother at the glass 
door. “ Mamma!” — he ran away to her, 
and clasped his arms round her knees — 
“oo doesn’t mind me picking roses, does 
oo ? ” 

“Don’t pick those near the water, my 
boy. Come with mamma to the flower- 
garden, and Phil shall gather himself a 
nosegay. Come.” She held out her hand. 

But the little face still looked deter- 
mined. 

“Me wants roses. Faith yikes roses 
best; Ralph says so. Where is Ralph, 
mamma? Me wants him.” 

“You shall have some roses, darling. 
Come.” 

She did not stoop to give the child one 
of the passionate kisses which she gave. 
him when there was no one by to see ; the 
child’s words had stirred into movement 
the serpent that poisoned her life —her 
jealousy of Ralph Burneston. 

He had been home only a few days, and 
little Phil had clung to him with a love 
which hitherto the child had only shown 
to his mother. Phil was not much with 
Faith now. When he was about two 
years old the housekeeper had spoken her 
mind about his visits to the Cairn, and but 
for Mr. Burneston’s intercession she would 
have been dismissed. 

“She may remain, as you wish it,” 
Doris had said; “but she can only be 
housekeeper for the future. She has done 
her duty by our darling ; I do her that jus- 
tice ; but I can see that her influence would 
be prejudicial now.” 

“As you like, though it is hard on 
Faith.” Mr. Burneston sometimes wished 
his wife would be less stern and unbending 
towards her servants. To the poor she 
was very kind and indulgent ; but it seemed 
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impossible to her now to forget, even for 
a moment, that she was Mrs. Burneston of 
Burneston; and her husband thought she 
was very hard in her judgment of Ralph. 
Mr. Burneston had gone off to Eton 
with Gilbert Raine, and although Ralph’s 
fault had been grave and disgraceful, still 
Raine’s influence and the squire’s judg- 
ment had drawn him to be lenient towards 
the boy, who really seemed earnest in his 
promise of amendment. Mr. Burneston’s 
idea was to keep Ralph at Burneston for 
a year with a tutor, and then send him to 


‘Oxford; but when this was proposed 


Ralph begged to be placed abroad with a 
foreign tutor. 

“ He is right,” Doris said; “he knows 
he cannot resist temptation, and he will 
have far less temptation to drink in France 
than he would have in England; besides, 
Philip, I really shrink from living under 
the same roof with a son who could so 
disgrace his father’s name; and —and I 
cannot bear to think of his influence on 
little Phil.” 

Mr. Burneston was silent. 

“T have vexed you,” Doris said; “ for- 


‘ give me. I did not mean todo it. If it 


ever becomes possible for our little one 
to be as much in fault as Ralph is, be 
sure that I shall wish you to punish him 
severely.” 

She put her hand on her husband’s 
shoulder; but there was no caress in the 
action: it was ratheras if she strove to 
prove that she had no bias against Ralph. 

Mr. Burneston looked up at her earnestl 
as she stood before him, then he shoo 
his head and smiled. 

“ We'll not discuss that, my love. God 
grant that you may never be put to sucha 
trial! I have told you before that you 
are apt to judge hardly of yourself as well 
as of others, and I don’t believe you would 
be as unloving as all that.” 

“ Unloving!” Doris withdrew her hand 
as it fell by her side. “ Surely justice and 
truth must come first; indesd, Philip, I 
shall always wish you to be much firmer 
with our boy than. you seem to have been 
with Ralph.” 

“Poor Ralph!” Then as he rose from 
his chair — for this talk had taken place in 
his wife’s room — “ Ah, my darling, if you 
loved me better —and you will some day, 
I know — you would not be so very hard 
on Ralph.” 

Her husband left the room as he spoke. 

“So very hard on Ralph!” 

Doris felt as she thought over the sub- 
ject that it could not be again discussed 

etween them; it touched them both too 





nearly on points which they could not see 
with the same eyes. “If you loved me 
better!” Her heart ached sorely at her 
husband’s words. She could not accuse 
herself of any failure in wifely duty. 

“ He is exacting,” she said proudly. “I 
do love him; I cannot always be telling 
him so. I like to be with him better than 
any one except baby.” 

She was deeply wounded. When they 
next met, her husband tried by more than 
usual tenderness to efface the memory of 
his words, and Doris was too high-minded 
to show any rancor or coldness; but her 
reserve increased, and certainly her hus- 
band’s appeal did not produce the effect 
he had hoped. 

After a few months Ralph announced 
himself so pleased with his French life — 
he was placed with a French savant close 
to Tours — that he entreated to be allowed 
to remain, choosing to spend his summer 
holidays in excursions to Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, etc., rather than at Burneston. He 
refused to return to England, even for 
Christmas, to the infinite relief of Doris. 

But when the first summer holidays 
came she persuaded her husband to spend 
a fortnight with his son, while she went 
to the Cairn to fetch home little Phil, who 
had been staying with his devoted grand- 
mother. 

Last year Gilbert Raine had volunteered 
to accompany Ralph to the Tyrol, and now 
in this bright fine weather the young man 
had returned without invitation to Burnes- 
ton. 

He had shown so much affection for 
little Phil that Doris had softened towards 
him, and had even taken his part against 
his father. Mr. Burneston found his son 
greatly altered. On Sunday he had 
yawned all church-time, and had made 
jokes about the sermons; then he smoked 
from morning till night ; and besides these 
“ foreign habits,” as his father called them, 
Ralph had evidently coarsened both in 
manner and language. 

Even Faith had said, “Eh, Maister 
Ralph, whist, will ye noo?” more than 
once; but Phil could talk of nothing but 
his “ big brother,” and he worried to be 
with him all day long. 

“Where’s Ralph, mamma?” he said 
plaintively. “ Me wants Ralph dreffully.” 

Doris stopped, and clasped the baby 
hand in hers. 

“ We'll go and find him, darling,” she 
said. Her jealousy even was conquered 
for the moment by that compelling power 
—a child’s entreaty. 

But when they reached the rose-garden, 
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a round plot surrounded by wire arches on 
which snowy clusters of blossoms with 
tassels of rosy buds contrasted with glo- 
rious creamy and with dark velvet-like 
crimson flowers, the child clapped his 
hands with delight. 

“ Me wants two — fee — four — five, all 
for Faith,” he said. “Ralph says Faith 
yikes roses. Mamma, dho find Ralph; 
will ’oo tell Ralph me wants him arectly ?” 

It was the first time the child had ever 
sent her away from him, and she felt 
pained that it should be for Ralph. 

On her last visit to the Cairn, George 
had been absent, but John Barugh had 
urged her strongly to cherish affection, be- 
tween Ralph Burneston and his little 
brother ; this thought came back now and 
helped Phil’s entreaty. 

“Do you love brother Ralph so much ?” 
She looked down sadly into the baby face, 
feeling as if it were no longer her special 
property. 

“Welly, welly much! Me would yike 
to goto cool wiv Ralph,” and the sweet 
dark eyes were lifted wistfully to the moth- 
er’s face. 

“Oh, Phil!” — there was such pain in 
her voice—“like to go to school away 
from mamma?” 

“ Dess — me would tum home adain; ” 
then, with his little decided manner, which 
so perfectly imitated his mother’s, he said, 
“Dho an’ find Ralph arectly, will oo, 
mamma?” 

Doris called the nurse, and turned 
towards the house. Her dark, finely- 
marked eyebrows were closely knit; the 
deep-set liquid eyes looked full of trouble, 
and the firm rosy lips were pressed to- 
gether. All at once her troubled look 
turned into a smile. 

“ After all, it is natural; the child has 
never seen his brother before. The nov- 
elty of a brother is delightful to him, and 
I suppose there is a natural feeling towards 
him. Phil is so good and sweet that he 
may be of use to Ralph; only I must see 
how Ralph behaves. I can’t have my 
precious boy injured by bad example, and 
I suppose Ralph will be often here now.” 

For the first time a chill doubt of the 
power of her own influence troubled Doris. 
She remembered that, yielding as her hus- 
band was, he always contradicted her 
about Ralph, and seemed to doubt her 
judgment inregard tohim. Gilbert Raine 
too in his rare visits had shown the same 
distrust. 

“ But surely,” she said, “if Ralph does 
not treat me better than he used to, his 
father will not care to have him at Bur- 
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neston. I will be as kind as possible; 
and, come what may, I will not speak 
against Ralph to his father. Surely then 
Philip will believe in my justice towards 
his son.” 

As she went into the house she met 
Benjamin Hazelgrave. 

“ Where is Mr. Ralph?” she asked. 

“ Maister Ralph? He’s gaen oop t’ vil- 
lage, ma’am. Ah thinks he’s mebbe 
gaen’d te Maister Sunley’s aboot t’ fishin’.” 

Since that memorable day Doris had not 
gone into either of the stone cottages op- 
posite Church Farm. She had learned at 
the Cairn that Rose had twice left home 
to fill the situation of nursery governess. 
She believed that she was still away. 

“T hope so,” she said as she mounted 
the hill; “though I suppose Ralph is too 
much of a fine gentleman now that he has 
been abroad and in society to care to flirt 
with a village girl like Rose.” 

She had reached the top of the hill ; and, 


turning her head resolutely away from 
Church Farm, she looked on to Sunley’s 
cottage. He was not sitting at the door; 


the door itself was closed, so was the win- 
dow-shutter. Evidently Joseph was away 
from home. 

While Doris stood she wondered at her- 
self. Was it likely that Ralph would come, 
just to please his little brother, if he had 
set his mind on sport? 

“ But still he would be pleased I took 
the trouble to seek him,” she said. 

All at once the door beside her opened, 
and Ralph came out of Mrs. Drummond’s 
cottage. Doris saw the door shut by some 
unseen hand, and she knew that it could 
not be that of Mrs. Drummond, who for 
more than a year had been bedridden, and 
was tended in Rose’s absence by Sukey 
Swaddles. 

“It may be Sukey Swaddles now,” Do- 
ris thought; but the next moment Ralph, 
who had not yet turned towards her, tapped 
at thé door; he put in his head and said 
something, and then the door closed again. 
But Doris had seen Rose’s flushed face, 
—_ had seen too that the girl perceived 

er. 

Ralph was unconscious of Doris’s pres- 
ence, and he turned to go down-hill, mut- 
tering to himself. 

For a moment Doris stood undecided, 
then she hurried after her stepson. 

“Ralph!” He turned; his bronzed, 
bearded face looked quite unmoved by the 
sight of her. “ You have been talking to 
Rose Duncombe,” she said. “ Ralph, 
indeed you must not go to see her; it is 
wrong.’ 
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Ralph looked first surprised, then inso- 
lent, then he laughed. 

“ Really,” he said, “I think you had 
better not interfere with me, Mrs. Burnes- 
ton. I can manage my own affairs.” 

Doris knew that she had spoken hastily 
and imperiously, but still she.felt that she 
was right. She said, “I cannot see wrong 
done without trying to prevent it. It is 
not good for Rose.” 

“Rose!—nonsense! You had better 
mind your own business,” he said, inter- 
rupting her roughly. “You will do more 
harm than good.” He turned and went 
up-hill again, past the church along the 
highroad. 

A bright flush rose on her delicate face, 
but she checked her anger. 

“T said I would not speak against him 
to his father,” said Doris; “I will not. I 
will show Philip the danger of keeping 
Rose here, and leave it all to him. She 
must be sent away this time.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE SQUIRE’S PERPLEXITY. 


THE only chance Doris had had of 
speaking to her husband was as they 
went down to dinner. 

They used the drawing-room when they 
had visitors. At other times Mrs. Bur- 
neston’s sitting-room was the usual ren- 
dezvous before dinner, but sometimes she 
and her husband met in the gallery into 
which their dressing-rooms opened. 

They met there to-day, and as the gong 
had sounded they went down-stairs arm-in- 
arm. 

As they reached the bottom of the stair- 
case, Ralph appeared above at the arched 
recess beside the bust of Clytie. 

“ Rose Duncombe is at home again just 
now,” Doris said in a low voice ; “ it is not 
safe for Ralph, is it?” 

The squire shrugged his shoulders; but 
the troubled look, which he had worn since 
Ralph’s return, deepened. 

“Perhaps not,” he said; then Ralph 
joined them and they went in to dinner. 

Mr. Burneston was very silent, but he 
was too much occupied with his own per- 
plexity to notice the evident estrangement 
between his wife and his son— the forced 
politeness of their frigid reserve. 

Doris left the table as soon as dinner 
was over to seek the peace and soothing 
which her child had such power to give to 
her —though now a slight dread hovered 
over these meetings with her darling, the 
dread that he should speak of Ralph. 
She shrank from the strong, overmastering 





dislike, but it pursued her. Hitherto she 
had found a refuge from it with little Phil, 
but now that the baby voice made Ralph 
its constant theme, Doris almost writhed 
under the added torture. 

“T fear I hate him,” she said, as she 
went up-stairs, “he is so weak, so vain 
and shallow; and now there is a new 
manner, that of a confident coxcomb; all 
the freshness of boyhood has left him, and 
he is only twenty. I cannot go on living 
with him in this way. Either I must con- 
quer this hatred, or he must go.” 

Ralph left the dining-room almost di- 
rectly after Mrs. Burneston did; his 
father’s silence bored him, and besides he 
had to keep an appointment he had made 
with Rose. His father’s face cleared 
when his son went away, but his eyes 
were still full of sadness. Although at 
different periods he had lived out of the 
world he had always been full of pursuits ; 
his time and his thoughts too had been 
fully occupied; he had never indulged in 
self-communing, nor had he, except on 
rare occasions, troubled himself to think 
out his son’s future. He was an optimist; 
all had hitherto gone right with him and 
his, and therefore all would go right to the 
end. This would have been his theo 
had he been questioned on it, till Ralp 
came back from his self-imposed exile. 

The disgrace Ralph had incurred at 
Eton had pained and shocked his father; 
but Mr. Burneston shook trouble off 
easily, and disliked to be reminded of it. 
The evident change in his son’s expres- 
sion and manner had disturbed him on the 
youth’s return from France, but even then 
at first Mr. Burneston had laughed at his 
own anxiety, and told himself he was grow- 
ing a fidget. Away from Ralph, he shook 
off the uneasiness he felt; but each time 
this became more difficult. His attention 
was constantly roused by some look or 
word which showed how great the change 
was; Ralph’s utter irreverence and his fre- 
quent oaths shocked his father, and the 
coarseness of some of his remarks. 

To-day the squire sat thinking far more 
seriously than usual. 

“Yes,” he said, “ Doris is right. Ralph 
is just in a mood to make a fool of himself 
with Rose Duncombe; and though I 
really believe the girl is good and steady 
enough, still his foolish notice of her may 
unsettle her; it is not fair to risk even the 
chance of it for the poor little girl.” 

He sighed, he disliked trouble, and yet 
he was strongly moved to go out at once 
and speak to Rose. He knew that it was 
useless to ask his wife to interfere, for he 
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had silently comprehended the dislike she 
felt towards the pretty village girl. He had 
a good deal of fatherly liking for Rose ; 
she had grown up under his eye, and he 
liked to look at her in the way he liked to 
look at anything that pleased him; but he 
had spoken to her very seldom since his 
marriage, lest it should vex Doris. In- 
deed the Burneston people generally said 
that marriage with the farmer’s daughter 
had made the squire “much less free” 
than he had been when single. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “ I’ll see Rose at 
once. It would be easy for her to go to 
the Cairn for a bit,” he thought, as he 
went into the hall to get his hat. “If I 
wrote to Mrs. Barugh I am sure she 
would ask her at once; I know George 
would thank me for giving him the chance 
of seeing her. Poor little girl, I should 
be sorry if she was made ae 

He looked uneasy and then langhed. 

“Tam foolish about Doris,” he said; 
“she would not be human if she was not 
wrong sometimes, and she is quite wrong 
about George and Rose. This marriage 
would do very well. The worthy fellow 
would make a good woman of her.” 

So he sauntered ore up to the stone 
cottage — not through the steep village, 
but round by the vicarage and then across 
the glebe-field — the secret pain and pleas- 
ure of his life. He loved to picture his 
beautiful wife as the child to whom he had 
at once — his love, and yet he felt that 
Doris always shrank from any reference 
to that first meeting. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Dear girl! Why should she not have 
whims as well as other people?” he said, 
looking at the gate. “I want her to be 
perfect, I suppose.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ROSE AND THE SQUIRE. 


IT is a certain truth that true love has 
an elevating influence, and often rouses 
character in a being who without it would 
never have emerged from the mere monot- 
ony of commonplace. The shade of dis- 
appointment which tinged Mr. Burneston’s 
overmastering love for his wife served to 
keep it unselfish and purified. He was far 
more sympathetic and less careless in his 
feelings for others than he had been before 
his second marriage, and he now felt 
ae up toprotect Rose from his son’s 
olly. 

ie he drew near the hazel copse he 
heard a rustling; he turned his head in- 
quiringly and stood still, just within sight 
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of the little gate that led from the nut- 
wood into the glebe-field, with a corre- 
sponding entrance set at right angles into 
the churchyard. Though it had grown 

uite dusk within the wood, there was a 
clear space round the gates, and as he 
stood looking Rose Duncombe came hur- 
rying out of the wood; she pushed open 
the gate into the churchyard, and then 
closed it behind her. Having done this 
she stood still, leaning back on the gate, 
and clasped her hands over her eyes. It 
seemed to Mr. Burneston that she was 
either in pain or in grief. 

He hesitated; then, finding that the 
girl stood still, quite heedless of any ob- 
servation, he went close up to the gate 
leading into the field. It was so near the 
one against which she leaned that he could 
have touched Rose’s shoulder. 

She stood like a statue, utterly absorbed 
in her great grief. She saw her love for 
Ralph in all its strength, and she knew, 
with the sure insight which a true love 
sometimes gives, that she was wasting it 
on a worthless object. A pitseemed to 
open at her feet, dividing her forever from 
Ralph. If she stretched across it after 
hi.n, there was no firm hand to steady her 
steps and guide her safely over the yawn- 
ing rent. 

“It’s just play to him,” she said pas- 
sionately ; “ an’ it’s my very life; he cares 
nowt forme! Oh, what shall I do, what 
shall I do?” 

But the passion was soon wept away, 
and her sadness deepened. 

“ Rose !” , 

She gave a little cry, and looked up and 
saw the face she had loved so dearly all 
her life, and which she had grown to idol- 
ize in Ralph, but now with a pitying, kind- 
ly look on it which seemed to Rose older 
and far kindlier than the squire’s. Her 
heart went out to him in an agony of love 
and remorse. 

“ Don’t speak kind to me, sir; ah can- 
nut bear it. If you kenned what ah’d 
been deeain, you’d be ower put aboot to 
speak a word to me.” 

She spoke in a wild, shrill voice that 
startled Mr. Burneston, and made him 
look round at the rick-yard to see if Shad- 
rach or his wife were within hearing. 

“Hush! hush, my poor child! Come 
home now,” he said quietly, “I want to 
speak to you.” 

He stepped over the low wall of the 
churchyard and_ stood beside her. 
“Come!” He touched her arm and went 
on. Rose followed mechanically, past the 
grey headstones gleaming in the dark, 
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past the screen of weird fir-trees, along 

two sides of the low granite wall, till he 

reached the entrance facing the church 
rch. 

He held this gate open for his compan- 
ion to pass through, and then followed her 
closely. She had spoken so desperately 
that he felt afraid she would run away 
from him. 

But Rose went on to the cottage dog- 

edly and heavily. The burst of passion 
had left her stupid and dazed with sor- 
row, for the sight of Mr. Burneston did 
not bring any comfort, it only strengthened 
the renunciation of Ralph, which she had 
plainly seen before her as she leaned 
against the gate. 

“ Rose, can I see your grandmother, or 
is it too late?” 

The girl looked at him dreamily. “It’s 
ower late,” she said, “but gran’mother’s 
sure to be waking. Ah’ll tell her you want 
to speak wi’ her, but ah doobts if she’ll 
hear you.” 

She went up-stairs slowly, as if she had 
suddenly grown old, but came down again 
in a minute. 

“Gran’mother’s sleepin’, sir. Shall I 
waken her ?” 

“ Oh no, I’ll see her to-morrow ; and I’ll 
see you too, you are tired now.” 

“No!” She roused herself and stood 
in his way tothe door. She was very pale, 
and her lips trembled. “ You'd best speak 
now; you'd best not trust me, as ah 
doesn’t trust myself. Oh, sir, ah’ll tell 
you all. Ah’ve been talkin’ and listenin’ 
to Master Ralph, an’ mebbe if you don’t 
forbid me ah sal gan on listenin’. Ah 
loves to hear him talk, an’ ah’s nane so 
much pleasure i’ my life ’at ah can give 
him up all at yance—sae noo, that’s 
it!’ 

. The desperation in her voice shocked 
im. 

*“ No, Rose,” he said gently, “ T am sure 
you won’t try to see Ralph again, and I'll 
tell you why. If you care for him you 
will not try to get him into further dis- 

race, and I am already very angry with 
im. These meetings are harmful to you 
both.” 

“ Ah told him you would be angry, but 
he didn’t seem to think so. But it’s all 
my fault, sir, indeed it is—he’s not 
to blame!” 

Mr. Burneston looked stern. He want- 
ed to counsel Rose, and did not know how 
to begin. The acquaintance could not 
have gone far, he thought, or she would 
be less suddenly frank. He stood looking 
at her. “Sit down, my poor child, and 





listen to me quietly,” he said presently. 
“It isn’t right, you know, Rose, to meet 
young men like Master Ralph in the even- 
In ” 


She looked wounded. 

 Didn’t ah say ah’d been deeain wrang? 
What mair canI say? Ah’ve teld him ’at 
ah wadn’t see him again.” 

“ Rose, you must go away for a time.” 
He spoke very kindly. “I don’t blame 
you so much, my poor lass. You will wish 
to go away, Rose, to please me — won’t 

ou?” 

She looked up passionately; then, as 
the yearning pity in his kind, gentle face 
stole into her heart, she clasped her hands 
over her eyes and sobbed. 

“Dunnut—ah teld you nut—dunnut 
speak kind nur look kind. Ah’s nut worth 
it; but oh, Mr. Burneston, ah’d try all 
ways to please you, but dunnut ask me t’ 
go schoolin’ again; it makes me feel ’at 
ah’d like to drown myself.” 

He looked surprised and shocked. 

“I never meant that, lass; but you shall 
go and stay with Mrs. Barugh at the Cairn. 
Listen!” —he raised his hand to check 
the fiery answer he read in her face as her 
hands left her eyes —“ they will all make 
you very welcome there, and you will be a 
great comfort to Mrs. Barugh. She has 
been ailing lately, and your kind nursing 
will cheer her up.” 

Rose looked eager. 

“ Did Mrs. Barugh sae ’at she would be 
fain t? see me?” she asked. Then she 
shook her head; “ If she’d written to me, 
ah’d ha’ credited it — but ah cannot other- 
ways.” 

“You cannot expect her to write when 
she is ill, Rose.” Mr. Burneston hesi- 
tated, for in his heart he guessed Rose 
would be unwelcome to Mrs. Barugh. 
“But surely you will take my word. I 
will write to-morrow, and tell them to ex- 
pect you the day after. I will see that 
you reach Steersley in time for the coach. 
Now it is settled, is it not?” 

Rose looked unwilling. 

“ Ah cannot say ah want to go when 
ah’d liefer stay,” she said sullenly, keep- 
ing her eyes on the ground. 

She looked so like her old childish self, 
with her flushed, tear-stained cheeks and 
pouting lips, that Mr. Burneston felt in- 
clined to manage her as he used to man- 
age her ten years ago. 

“Come, Rose,” he said; “your grand- 
mother always said you would do anythin 
to please me, and yet the first time I as 
you really to do the thing I wish, you re- 
fuse. This is not kind, Rose.” ; 
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Rose grew very red, and her head 
drooped on her bosom. 

“Will it really and truly please you, sir, 
or is it only to fret him?’ 

“ He deserves punishment ” — Mr. Bur- 
neston frowned — “but it is for my sake 
and yours, Rose, that I wish you to go 
away quite as much as —as for any other 
reason. Come, you used to be a tractable 

irl, don’t let me find you changed. You 

con no father to advise you, and you 
ought to listen to me as if 1 were your 
father.” . 

He held out his hand, and smiled so 
kindly at her that the girl’s pride melted, 
and she took his hand in both of hers and 
kissed it reverently, but with all her heart 

oing out to him. “Ah’d lay down my 
ife to please you, sir, you’re so kind an’ 
good,” she sobbed. “Ah said ah always 
would. Ah’ll go whenever you please.” 

“ That’s right, that’s a good little girl. 
Well, then. I'll send some one the morn- 
ing after to-morrow, at five o’clock, to 
drive you to Steersley. You will break- 
fast at the inn and wait there for the coach, 
and some one from the Cairn will meet 
you at the village and drive you up to the 
moor. You will have no trouble, every- 
thing will be settled for you. Now, good- 
bye,’ —then looking suddenly grave, 
“Stay indoors to-morrow, Rose, and if 
my son should call, which is not likely, do 
not talk to him.” 

“ Ah winnut, indeed ah winnut.” 

“Go in,” he said,as she opened the 
door for him, “and don’t stand looking 
after me. Good-bye, God bless you, my 
poor dear child!” 

Rose obeyed, then she went back into 
the little bare parlor and sat down. 

“Oh, he is kind an’ good. Ah could 
kiss the ground he stands on. Ah do 
love him. Ah believe if he teld me to 
walk to Lunnon ah’d try to deea it. Is it 
because he’s Ralph’s father, or is it ’at ah 
loves Ralph becos he’s like t’ squire? Ah 
loved t’ squire first. Well, he’s gitten his 
will o’ mey. Ah’ve gien my word to deea 
just t’ very thing ’at ah doesn’t like, an’ to 
put up with Mrs. Barugh’s mincing an’ 
snubbing ways, an’ wi’ George’s sermons 
— poor lad, ah mun not be hard on George, 
for ah’s in his debt. Ah cannot give him 
what he’s given me.” She turned as if 
from some hateful thought, and the look 
of sullen despair overspread her face 
again. 

“ Oh, my heart will breeak. Ah cannot 
gan away. Ah teld Ralph ’at ah’d nut 
meet him again, but even noo ah langs to 
be with him. Na yan ivver spake so 
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sweet to me as he does; an’ whiles he 
looks an’ whiles ah listens it’s like heaven,” 
she murmured. “ What fur should ah 
give it up? it’s ower hard, ower cruel.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MRS. BARUGH’S UNWELCOME GUEST. 


THE letter which Mr. Burneston wrote 
was to Mr. Barugh instead of to Doro- 
thy. Without throwing any blame on 
Rose, or even hinting that she had any 
special liking for his son, he said that for 
certain reasons he had decided it was bet- 
ter Rose should be kept away from Bur- 
neston for a couple of months or so, and 
that if it did not suit Mr. Barugh to re- 
ceive her he should be grateful if he would 
find a temporary home for her in the vil- 
lage. “Poor little Rose looks ill and 
worried,” he added, “and the change will, 
I think, be of real service to her. have 
not said anything about it to Doris, so 
perhaps it may be better not to allude to 
my interference in the matter. I think 
George’s advice and influence would be 
very valuable to poor Rose just now.” 

On that morning John Barugh met the 
postman on his way, so no one at the 
Cairn knew that Mr. Burneston had writ- 
ten to him. 

At first the farmer had been sorely puz- 
zled — his mind was always slow in strug- 
gling to grasp facts—but as he walked 
with long striding steps across the moor 
he began to understand. He had not 
heard of Ralph’s return, but it seemed to 
him that there was some one in or near 
Burneston, perhaps staying at the Hall, 
who was paying more attention to Rose 
than the squire thought good for her. 

“ He’s rare an’ thoughtful an’ kind, an’ 
ah’s reet fain tu help him.” 

A sly smile spread over the serious, 
weather-beaten face. ‘‘ T’ missis is touch- 
ous aboot Rose; ah’s dootful hoo shea’ll 
tak’ it.” 

He considered for some time, but there 
was little time to spare; finally he turned 
back and went indoors, startling Dorothy 
by his unexpected return — startling her 
still more when he abruptly told her she 
might expect Rose as a visitor in the after- 
noon. 

He made the announcement as briefly 
as possible, and then retreated, leaving 
his wife too much surprised to ask ques- 
tions. 

Dorothy stood looking at the door he 
had closed after him, then she said three 
times in rapid succession, varying the 
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accent with each explosion, “ Well, I 
never !” 

Her first thought was to get George out 
of the way, but there was no time for this, 
and as she stood thinking it seemed to 
her that the danger was less great than 
she had fancied it far off. 

That.curious mounting in ideas which 
comes to some people from the promotion 
of their friends and relations, had told 
strongly on Mrs. Barugh. She was still a 
farmer’s wife, but since her daughter’s 
marriage she had thought it necessary to 
keep two maids instead of one, to use her 
silver forks every day, instead of keeping 
them locked up, with various other small 
innovations, tending, as she considered, to 
establish her position as the mother of a 
real lady. Her horizon had so mounted 
that, although she could not drag John up 
with her, she tried to persuade herself 
that his rusticity was merely a way he had, 
and that he would “pass muster,” as. she 
expressed it, whenever the day should 
come — that day which shone like some 
bright particular star on the limits of Dor- 
orthy’s horizon —when she should find 
herself installed as a visitor at Burneston 
Hall. 

It seemed to her too that George had 
benefited greatly by his visits to Mr. 
Hawnby, and she had hoped much from 
Rica’s society. It had been a general 
disappointment that Miss Masham had 
not repeated her visit to the Cairn. Her 
mother’s lingering illness and death had 
chained her at home, but Mrs. Barugh 
knew that she had at last promised to spend 
a short time at Burneston, and she hoped 
would also come to the farm. 

“If he cares for Miss Masham, it isn’t 
in nature that he can care for Rose 
too,” said the anxious mother; “there’s 
often more ia fancy than in reality; not 
that he’s breathed her name, but seeing 
her here with her common ways, and 
thinking of the difference between her 
and that sweet young lady, must surely 
open his eyes to the foolishness of his 
fancy, even supposing he still does care 
for Rose.” 

She settled her cap, and threw both its 
long lavender strings irritably over her 
shoulders. 

“ Anyway, it is a folly to have her here,” 
she said pettishly; “but when John has 
that strong manner on him, you might as 
well try to reason with a rushlight for 
spluttering.” 


George had gone away very early on 
one of his long expeditions across the 





moors; he took his dinner with him on 
these occasions, and came in late. To- 
night, though Dorothy had been eagerly 
expecting his arrival, she was too busy 
talking to Rose to notice it. George 
stopped at the parlor door, the strange but 
well-known voice thrilled through him, and 
set his heart beating and his pulse throb- 
bing with mad excitement. Yes, there 
was Rose! This moment, which he had 
so longed for, to see his one only love 
seated at his own hearthstone between 
father and mother, had come at last. 

The door was open, no one heard his 
approach, and he stood in the shadow of 
the doorway gazing his fill at Rose. 

She looked pale and sad. He noticed 
that she scarcely answered his mother’s 
flow of talk. <A feeling that was half en- 
joyment, half shyness, held him back; he 
watched the light glistening on her golden 
hair, the pretty turn of her head with its 
small pink ears, and the exquisite crisped 
waves in which the shining hair rolled 
back from the creamy temples. Her pen- 
sive, subdued look added a fresh charm — 
it gave the refinement to her he had some- 
times missed. He could restrain himself 
no longer, his eyes were dancing with de- 
light as he came forward. 

Rose heard his step, but she would not 
look round. Mrs. Barugh felt suddenly 
tongue-tied, the farmer only was easy and 
natural. 

“ See thee, mah lad, here’s a stranger 
fra Burneston. Noo, mah lad, thoo’s reet 
doon fain tu see Rose?” 

“ That ah is; ye’re reet eneeaf, fayther. 
How are yu, Rose, an’ how’s t’ gran’ 
mother?” 

Rose flushed at George’s warm wel- 
come. 

“ She’s no better nor no worse,” she 
said fretfully; “‘there’s no use me trying 
to make her hear, it hurts my throat to 
speak to her, she’s deafer than deaf; she 
only. hears Maister Sunley, no one else.” 

“It’s a sore affliction,” John said seri- 
ously, while Dorothy glanced at George to 
see how he took Rose’s grumbling. 

Poor woman, her heart sank within her 
at what she saw. There he stood, his 
large tender brown eyes fixed strainingly 
on Rose, as if striving to get her face yd 
heart, while she never once turned to 
glance at him. 

“Rose,” he said presently, “there’s 
light enough still to see 4’ garden; that’s 
not much, yu’ll say, but beyond’s t’ glori- 
ous, far-stretching moor. Eh, my lass, 
yu’ve niver seen such a sight; there’s 
nowt in Burneston can marrow ’t.” 
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Rose tossed her head. At that moment 
she felt sore and angry. How broad and 
rough George’s talk sounded after Ralph’s 
soft voice and pleasant flattery! here was 
George taking the upper hand already. 

“Burneston’s not t’ only place in t’ 
world, lad,’’ she said scornfully. “I’ve 
lived in a sight of places besides Burnes- 
ton;” then recollecting her position as a 
visitor she turned smiling to Mr. ene 

“Do t’ cows an’ pigs thrive as well up 
here as they did at t’ Church Farm?” she 
asked. 

“Weel, lass, t’ feedin’s maistly doon 
riverwards. Ah’ll show ye t’ Cairn t’ morn 
’at’s a’most fower tahmes as big as t’ 
Church Farm, bud gan yer ways wi’ George 
an’ see t’ sun set ower t’ valley, it’s a 
grand seeght, an t’ e’en’s clear.” 

Rose went unwillingly to get her bon- 
net; no one seemed ever able to disobey 
John Barugh’s express wish. 

Mrs. Barugh shrugged her shoulders, 
but George’s eyes thanked his father 
heartily. 

“ Now look you here, John” — Dorothy 
had scarcely patience to wait till the pair 
had left the house — “if George takes up 
with that pert girl and disgraces us all, 
you’ve only yourself to thank for it, that 
you have.” 

The farmer went up to the mantelpiece 
and filled his pipe, then when he had 
puffed out a few whiffs he smiled kindly 
at her puckered face. 

“Coom, mah lass, yu munnut be frac- 
tious. Yu’ve left that off, and ah lahkes 
yu best wivoot a froon. Lahke will tak 
tu lahke, honey. Hevn’t yu said monny a 
tahme ’at a man sud be heead, an’ ’at a lass 
sud better hersel’ when sheea weds? 
Rose’ll suit George better nobbut Miss Ma- 
sham ud suit him, thof tu mah thinkin’ 
Rose has nae great lahking fer t’ lad. 
Mebbe she’s bespokken.” 

Mrs. Barugh’s pale face grew almost as 
red as her husband’s broad hands. 

“ You're certainly not proud o’ your own 
flesh and blood, John. To think of a girl 
like Rose refusing our George, and not 
feelin’ she’s honored by him! No; my 
hope lies t’ other way. J think George 
may prefer Miss Masham.” 

“Posh!” John snapped his broad fin- 

ers. “Change is notin t’ stuff ’at George 
is made on; that’s where t’ lad favvours 
his sister. Mebbe it’s t’ oa’nly bit o’ lahke- 
ness atween ’em.” 

Dorothy could only shake her head. He 
rarely spoke of Doris, but the mention of 
her at this disturbing crisis was over- 
powering. Yes, Doris— what would she 
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say? What could she think of this folly 
of George’s? 

“ Ah, she’s got a will of her own,” said 
the poor mother to herself. “If she’d 
been in my place, her man wouldn’t have 
durst bring a visitor home without asking 
her leave. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ON THE MOOR. 


NEXT morning the breakfast was a very 
quiet meal. George ate his porridge in 
silence, while Rose was so completely 
wrapped up in her own thoughts that when 
Mr. Barugh spoke suddenly to her she 
nearly let the milk-jug, which she was 
passing back to Mrs. Barugh, fall on the 
floor. 

“ Hollaw,” said John, “a penny fer yur 
thowghts, lass; it’s mew fer ye tu be 
musin’, Rose.” 

Rose grew pink to the roots of her yel- 
low hair, then she glanced timidly at Mrs, 
Barugh. 

Dorothy was signalling and frowning 
severely at her husband; it seemed to 
Rose that Mr. Burneston must have told 
her secret, and the pink flush deepened to 
a burning red. Her hands trembled, so 
that she could hardly hold the knife and 
fork with which she was cutting some 
bacon. 

George was angry and sheepish ; he felt 
that something ought to be said, but did 
not know how to say it; he could only try 
to get Rose away from his mother’s vexa- 
tious glances. He was too angry to re- 
flect, or he might have been surprised at 
his own indignation. 

“It’s all mother’s fault, every bit of it,” 
he said to himself; “ we s’ud all be happy 
and comfortable but for her; she’s a fire- 
brand.” 

“Would yu like to see t’ farmyard, 
Rose ?” he said as the silence continued. 

“Oh yes, I should.” She jumped up 
and ran away for her hat. John Barugh 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

“ Well, mah lad, it’s plain you’re a chip 
o’ t’ a’wd block; noo if ah’d sehd that tu 
yur mudher when we war courtin’ sheead 
a’ her neb at mey.” 

Dorothy’s vexation overcame her pru- 
dence. 

“You make mistakes, John; George- 
and Rose are old friends, that’s all, they’re 
not thinkin’ of courtin’. ” 

This was the opportunity her son was 
waiting for. 

“ T’ll not answer for Rose,” he said. “I 
can only hope father’s right. I dunnut 
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know why should think me change- 
able,” he added stubbornly. “I’ve loved 
Rose all my life, an’ shall love her let 
coom what will.” 

“Oh, George!” but Mrs. Barugh was 
stopped, the rustle of Rose’s gown gave 
warning that she was. coming down the 
creaking, uneven staircase close to the 
half-open kitchen door, for except during 
Doris’s visit meals were not allowed to be 
served in the parlor at the Cairn. 

George hurried to the door and met 
Rose in the passage; he was thankful to 
be spared for ever so brief a space the 
strife which he saw must come. 

His father was on his side, and there- 
fore he was in the right. I do not think 
that George, in the excitement of his joy 
and his love, remembered his sternness to 
his sister, who had her mother’s good-will, 
though not her father’s, in her choice, and 
yet George loved his mother much more 
truly than Doris had loved John Barugh; 
but then love blindfolds its victim com- 
pletely, the soft witchery flings its veil 
over reason, natural affections, duty, even 
konor, dulling the eye to see, the ear to 
hear, and the heart to feel all save its own 
teachings. 

George walked on silently beside Rose, 
watching the color come and go on her 
bright face, and the eager interest with 
which she looked around her. 

Yesterday George had put a great strain 
on his longing for open speech with Rose. 
He had felt as we all feel when a bird 
lights on the hand, or within a short dis- 
tance —a word, a movement even, may 
fright the shy, wished-for creature away 
forever. 

It was such joy to be with Rose, to feel 
the rustle of her garments as she walked 
beside him, to see her loved face and watch 
the changes of expression thereon, that, 
though his ardent love, kindled to inten- 
sity by her sudden presence, longed for a 
nearer, fuller communion, he still refrained 
from seeking this lest he should lose the 
bliss he had. 

Meanwhile his silence, the slight uncon- 
versational answers he made to her idle 
surface talk, drove Rose almost to frenzy. 
She could not choose but think ; the over- 
powering events of these last days, days 
unmatched by any previous experience, 
filled her mind and claimed to be dwelt on. 

But the bliss of those moments spent 
with Ralph was so alloyed with the cer- 
tainty that he was no longer the “ Master 
Ralph,” the boy whose image she had so 
fondly cherished, that there was as much 
misery as bliss in going back to them. 





Then there was the squire. How good, 
how kind, how forbearing he had been! 
How thoughtfully he had provided for her 
comfort on the journey ! 

She looked furtively at wo as they 
walked. How good and amiable he was, 
but oh how dull and tiresome he seemed 


after Ralph! Almost unconsciously her 


resentment rose against her companion, as 
recollection showed her how much he had 
taught her. But for his teaching she 
would perhaps not have noticed the change 
in Ralph. 

She gave a groan which made George 
start. His eyes met hers, and the agony 
in them set all his self-restraint loose. 

* What ails yu, lass ?” he said very ten- 
derly. “Is it aught ’at ah can set straight 
for yu?” 

The very contrast of his tone with the 
slighting insolence she felt in Ralph’s 
manner to her stung her. How could she 
answer his question, and tell him she 
groaned for the change that had come 
over Ralph Burneston! George would 
utterly despise her if she confessed that 
she cared for a man from whom she 
shrank with a kind of fear. Her good 
angel was striving hard with Rose, and at 
that moment she felt a distaste for good- 
ness, because, she felt dimly that a pro- 
tecting influence came between her and 
Ralph. 

“D’yu mean preaching?” she spoke 
scoffingly. “ No, thank yu, George — yu 
mean kindly, but I’ve got beyond that.” 

Again their eyes met, and she shrank 
under the intense sympathy in his. 

“Tell me, lass, what’s amiss,” he said 
softly, and sadly too, for something warned 
him not to speak of his love; “ nothing 
eases a trouble like the sharing 0’ it. 
When we were bairns, d’yu mind, I used 
to help yu to carry t’ milk across t’ road 
because yu said it war heavy, eh, Rose?” 

He bent down and looked into her 
troubled face. 

“I dare say,” she said more quietly, 
“ you’re right ; no doubt you’re always right, 
George, but just now [| hate right.” She 
stamped her foot, her > getting vent 
with her words. “I wish I couldn’t see 
wrong, and I hate you because you’ve 
taught me the difference.” . 

e grew very pale. 

“ Will yu bide wiv yoursel’ awhile? ” he 
said at last; “ye’ll master yoursel’ best 
alone. Pray, Rose, honey, pray hard; if 
yu cannot say aught else, say ‘Good Lord, 
deliver me!’ It’s the evil one’s self ’at’s 
got his hold on yu, an’ only God and your 
own will can set yu free.” 
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She put up both hands and turned her 
back on him. 

“ Yes, go, an’ I’ll thank yu,” she said ; 
then mockingly, “I say, deliver me from 
cant.” : 

She looked round after a minute — 
George was gone. There was a gate in 
the hedge leading to the fields below, and 
she thought he must have passed through 
it. 

The moor rose steeply on her left, and 
she turned hurriedly to climb its heather- 
covered side ; she longi to be free from 
the chance of observation, to be off the 
yellow highroad which, though rarely trav- 
ersed, led from the village in the valley to 
a larger town far beyond the moor. 

She tried to be angry with George, but 
instead she felt that his presence had 
soothed and quieted her, spite of herself. 

“Did he say pray ?—ah! but prayer’s 
not for such as me. Howcan I pray to 
be delivered from loving Ralph when I so 
love to think of him?” 

Above her rose a crag -— a mass of black 
gritstone, looking like the tower of some 
old castle. It was too steep to climb; but 
presently she saw a little path, a kind of 
winding stone staircase cut in the rock, 
overgrown here and there with tufts of 
grass, and bent, and heather. Up this she 
made her way to the top, a broad smooth 
platform of rock some eight hundred feet 
above the river, marke by the line of 
trees in the valley below. Facing her was 
a whole range of lofty hills, and all around 
the far-reaching brown and crimson moor. 
Below, at some distance, was a small tarn, 
a cold, sluggish-looking pool. Rose shiv- 
ered, and turned her back on it. More 
than once during her journey she had 
wished vehemently. for death as an escape 
from her misery, but the sight of this dark, 
silent pool set her pulses beating in strong 
revulsion. 

“I’m like a child,” she said, “I don’t 
know what I want. He’s taken the taste 
out of my life for everything but talkin’ to 
him; why was I so weak-minded as to 
come here? why don’t I go back and take 
my chance o’ seein’ him?” 

She sat down on the broad stones. She 
would not go back to the Cairn; if they 
missed her they might come and seek her 
on the moor. 

“ They’re kind —too kind for the likes 
o’ me,” she said sadly, “for I brought it 
all about myself. Oh, why.couldn’t Ralph 
an’ me keep as friends! Why, when I 
used to seek after seein’ him I only 
thought of amusin’ myself, an’ of listenin’ 
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to his voice, an’ lookin’ at his sweet fac 
so like his father’s, an’ what harm coul 
ever come to any one from talkin’ and 
lookin’ at t’? squire? Ah!” 

The deep sigh was like a groan—it 
seemed the breathing of despair. 

“’Twas Doris did the mischief first. 
Mebbe I’d never ha’ known I loved Ralph 
if she hadn’t come and taunted me; meb- 
be then I’d not have lived on the thought 
of him as I’ve done day and night these 
years he’s been away. I didn’t know how 
I’d got to love him till my heart shrank at 
the change in him. Why, before it 
seemed to me that I was old beside him 
— he hadn’t 2 word or a thought that was 
amiss —an’ now he’s quite altered.” 
Then, with a burst of self-reproach, “I 
don’t care what he is—I love him more’ 
than life!” 

Then she sat silent, crouched on the 
stone. 

“ Yes, love him,” she said wildly, “love 
him! And yet ah know ah mustn’t love 
him.” 

She looked round in terror, as if she 
feared her own thoughts would take bod- 
ily shape; then she fell forward on the 
stone. “Good Lord, deliver me!” she 
gasped, “deliver me from temptation ! ” 


Dinner was half over at the farmhouse 
when George came in. 

He looked anxious and tired, but he 
turned white when he saw Rose’s place 
empty. 

“Where is she?—where’s Rose? 
Hasn’t she come in?” 

“ T thought she was with you; and really, 
George, I think you might both try not to 
keep dinner waiting.” Mrs. Barugh spoke 
peevishly; but the farmer was studying 
George’s face. 

“Eat yer dinner, mah lad; yu need it,” 
he said kindly. “ Ah’ll gang an’ leeak fer 
t lass.” He thought that George had 
asked Rose to marry him, and that she had 
refused him. 

“No, no,” George said abruptly; “ah 
mun go myself. e parted an hour ago. 


‘Mebbe she’s lost the path.” 


He hurried along the yellow road to the 
spot where he left Rose. She was no- 
where to be seen; but the moor rose so 
steeply that it was impossible from below 
to see any distance across it. 

George was tired and exhausted, but he 
climbed the steep bank as Rose had 
climbed it, and paused for breath when he 
reached the top. 

On the top of the crag above him was a 
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woman ; he felt sure it was Rose, and he 
began to climb up the broken stone steps 
far more slowly than she had climbed 
them; but half way up he paused and 
flushed a deep red, then he put his hand 
to screen his eyes and gazed intently at a 
man hurrying away across the moor. 

With a sudden exclamation George 
turned to look for Rose; it seemed to him 
that she was kneeling on the rock. 

“ Rose !” he said. , ; 

She started and cried out as she rose 


up. 
i It’s you,” she said, and he thought she 
looked glad. 

“ Had yu lost yer way ?” he began; then 
fear and anger found a vent. ‘“ Wasn’t 
that Ralph Burneston goin’ ovver t’ moor ? 
What’s he doin’ here? What can you have 
to do wiv him? Answer me, Rose. What 
has he been saying to yu?” 

He held her arm roughly; his voice was 
harsh ; his eyes, no longer tender and be- 
seeching, flashed out the passion that was 
choking him. Rose looked at him coldly. 

“He has nowt to do with me; I sent 
him away.” 

“Bless yu, lass, for that word!” He 
clasped her hand in both his. “ Don’t be 
angered wiv me fer speakin’ roughly, an’ 
for thinkin’ yey wad love aman who meant 
no good to yu. Though he’s t’ squire’s 
son, he’s a false-hearted blackguard.” 

“Stop there—how dare yu! I may 
send him away for my own reasons; but 
I’}l not hear him blamed by yu, an’ I’ll not 
tell yu a word he said, so there!” 

“Listen here ”— George was carried 
away by the excitement of his feelings 
and his joy at her quarrel with Ralph. 
“Yu need tell me nothing, lass; I knew it 
every word; your face tells me. Oh, 
Rose, my darling! t’ Lord is with yu, sure 
and certain, or you’d not have sent him 
away. Howcan yu say ’at yu loves one 
’at hates the Lord, who bought yu for his 
own at the price of his own life?” 

She listened, but she shuddered and 
turned away. 

“I don’t want to hate yu, George,” she 
said, “but I shall if I listen any more. 
It’s your teachin’ that’s made me quarrel 
with him. Some day, I may see it differ- 
ent; now I hate t’ very sight of yu.” 

She darted off northwards in a different 
direction from that by which George had 
approached or Ralph Burneston had left 
her. George ran after her as fast as he 
could, but his lame foot tripped against a 
block of grit hidden by the grass, and he 
fellheavily. When he got up, bruised and 
shaken, Rose was out of sight. 





From Tinsley’s Magazine, 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S MOTHER. 


Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren, 
Vom Miitterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zu fabuliren. 

GogrTHE. 


IT requires an effort of the imagination 
to picture the chancellor of the German 
empire — the “man of blood and iron,” 
as he has often, and not quite unjustly, 
been called—standing at his mother’s 
knee, listening to the fairy tales and ghost 
stories with which Teutonic infancy in 
particular is so frequently amused. Had 
the biographers sketched the boy Otto 
as surreptitiously taking down from the 
shelves of his father’s library the “ Prince ” 
of Machiavelli, or some such kindred book, 
no reader would have doubted the fact for 
a moment. It would have so delightfully 
tallied with that trite and nearly always 
untrue aphorism, “The child is father to 
the man.” But no, they represent him as 
snowballing in the streets with lads of his 
own age, disporting himself in field and 
woods, climbing the highest trees on the 
ancestral domain, and being delighted with 
the entertainment provided for him by his 
mother. So true is it, what Helvetius and 
his set maintain, “that an infant of genius 
is quite the same as any other infant, only 
that certain surprisingly favorable influ- 
ences accompany him through life, espec- 
ially through childhood, and expand him.” 
And the process of expansion, to bear 
fruit, must, as history has nearly always 
shown, be accomplished by the mother. 
“ The father was the heart, the mother the 
wisdom, of the family,” once said a lady, a 
near relation of the Bismarcks. These few 
words give us not only a picture of both 
parents, but also of the influence they had 
upon their offspring. This lady’s opinion 
is further confirmed by several other con- 
nections and friends. In Frau Louisa 
Wilhelmina von Bismarck’s character the 
predominating trait was ambition, and this 
she allowed to become the principal guide 
in the education of her youngest som es- 
pecially. Unlike the fisherman in the 
Arabian tale, who could not foresee what 
shape and form the genii from his casket 
would take, she hesitated not in foretelling 
the remarkable 7é/e he was to play in the 
history of the nineteenth century. But she 
did not live to see her prophecy fulfilled. 
She was sleeping in the grave long before 
her son became a great and world-re- 
nowned man. Frau von Bismarck de- 
scended from a family of savants, the 
Menkens from Leipzig. Already once 
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they had intermarried with the sod/esse, 
one of her great-aunts having become the 
wife of the Reichsfreiherr von Hohen- 
thal, the founder of the elder branch of 
the Counts von Hohenthal. But the Men- 
kens themselves had for years been fa- 
mous in the scientific world, nearly every 
generation contributing its representatives, 
who by sheer worth and unaided exertions 
rose to exalted positions. Frau Bis- 
marck’s father proved not an exception, 
but a modification. He took to diplo- 
macy. He entered his country’s service 
under Frederick the Great, and obtained, 
through the recommendation of the min- 
ister Von Hertzberg, whose schoolfellow 
he had been, a position in the secret intel- 
ligence department. Having been sent to 
Stockholm on an important mission, he 
proved himself so useful to Queen Louisa 
Ulrica, Frederick II.’s sister, that, on his 
return, he was appointed private secretary 
to the cabinet: Under Frederick William 
II. he was made a state councillor, but 
Bischofswerder aiming at almost irrespon- 
sible power, Herr Menken resigned, to the 
great regret of the crown prince, who 
thought very highly of him, and who imme- 
diately after his accession offered him a 
similar proud position in his own cabinet. 
It was he who drew up the address from 
the throne for that monarch, a speech 
which, at the time, made an extraordina- 
rily good impression. 

Menken was a liberal in the soundest 
acceptation of the word. An ardent and 
staunch advocate of progress, he wished 
for nothing better than to see his country 
enjoy that religious freedom which it owed 
to the great Frederick, but which under 
his successors somewhat declined. To 
regain for it its former vigor was one of his 
constant aims. In order to accomplish 
this he even went so far as to become a 
warm partisan of the French Revolution, 
though he cordially condemned the ex- 
cesses of the Jacobins, which sentiment, 
however, did not prevent his attempting to 
sow the tenets and aspirations of the first 
French National Assembly in his native 
land, hoping that they would bear fruit 
there. During his protector’s reign he 
tock an active and prominent part in state 
affairs, having more than once held the 
portfolio of the interior with such é/at 
that his royal master offered him a title, 
which he declined, proud of exercising his 
functions as a mere commoner, and of 
being an exception to the nobility, who, in 
those times, arrogated to themselves such 
exalted posts as their prerogatives. 

The Menkens kept a sumptuous estab- 





lishment, as was the habit at that period, 
not only with the aristocracy, but also with 
the hi hee government officials, and even 
with the wealthy merchants. In Berlin 
luxury and display had reached their 
zenith. The almost Spartan simplicity 
and absence of show repugnant to the 
inhabitants of the capital, but practised 
solely under Frederick William I. from 
fear of the king, who despised all refine- 
ment and elegance, had been replaced 
under Frederick the Great, still more under 
his successors, by an excess in the oppo- 
site direction. 

A similar phenomenon to that witnessed 
at the restoration of the Stuarts in En- 
gland became observable in Prussia, when 
Frederick the Great took his father’s 
place. The reaction was less violent and 
profligate than under the “ merry mon- 
arch,” seeing that the restriction had not 
been quite as severe as that under Crom- 
well. A starving wretch, on being set be- 
fore a table loaded with food, is very likely 
to clutch at the most substantial fare, be it 
never so coarse. If he be less hungry he 
is apt to be more discriminating, and soon 
to want his share of the delicacies on the 
board. 

Thus it was with the Berliners. The 
magnificent court festivities which took 
place at the beginning of Frederick’s reign, 
and which were resumed on a somewhat 
smaller scale after the Seven Years’ War, 
were eagerly imitated in miniature by pri- 
vate families. A large house, furnished in 
the height of the then prevailing French 
fashion, its walls covered with valuable 
pictures and expensive statuary, was the 
sine gua non of bon ton. n these salons 
the most charming and brilliant entertain- 
ments were given, the company vying with 
each other as to who should display the 
greatest extravagance. It was the same 
with dress, in which the court of Fred- 
erick’s successor set an example of spend- 
thrift lavishness that soon permeated all 
ranks of society. Many families, in en- 
deavoring to keep pace with their rivals, 
brought themselves to ruin. In vain did 
Frederick William III. try to introduce a 
more sensible and modest way of doing 
things. Neither his own nor his young 
wife’s unassuming habits could prevail 
against an evil which was too deep-rooted 
to be eradicated, save by slow stages. 

Cabinet-councillor Menken, though a 
decided opponent of systematic extrava- 
gance and luxury fer se,.swam neverthe- 
less to some extent with the current. He 
led a social, agreeable life, moving with 
his family in the most zsthetic Berlin cir- 
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-les, where political and religious liberal- 
ism had effected a secure hold. During 
‘he summer he occupied a country house 
in the environs of Potsdam, which he had 
built for himself, and surrounded by a 
magnificent garden and tastefully laid-out 
grounds, being very fond of horticulture, 
and spending most of his leisure time in 
tending his flowers. His farterres were 
a never-failing source of joy to his numer- 
ous guests. Among these might often be 
seen the little crown prince, afterwards 
Frederick William IV., and his brother, 
Prince William, the present emperor. 
Their tutor, Delbriick, was on terms of 
the most affectionate friendship with Herr 
Menken, and remained after the latter’s 
death on the same loving footing with his 
family. In after years the late king of 
Prussia often remarked that his love for 
flowers received its birth in Menken’s gar- 
den. The councillor’s children, a son and 
two daughters, received, as may well be 
imagined, a most careful and enlightened 
education, inasmuch as the father imbued 
them early with his own views and princi- 

les. But they had the misfortune to 
ose him when still very young, the second 
daughter, the subject of this memoir, being 
scarcely twelve years old. She was born 
on the 24th of February, 1790. Richly 
endowed 5 | nature, both physically and 
mentally, her amiable disposition and 
social acomplishments obtained for her 
many stanch friends and zealous admir- 
ers. When the child ripened into the 
maiden she presented a noble, beautiful 
appearance; a strong mind and a knowl- 
edge of her own worth and self-reliance 
spoke in every feature; but the well- 
formed mouth, with its loving expression 
and dimpling smiles tempered all these 
hauteurs, and made her a prize, to win 
which was the dearest wish of many a 
youthful suitor in her most immediate 
circle. She had scarcely reached her sev- 
-enteenth year before Herr von Bismarck- 
Schénhausen offered himself as her hus- 
band. His must have been a tender 
affection to cause him to brave the caste 
prejudices of his time, and to marry a ple- 
beian girl, who, let it be said in justice, was 
in every way worthy of enchaining the 
heart of the noblest Funker. He himself 
was rather distinguished for his hand- 
someness and good-nature than for intel- 
lectual qualities. Intended for a soldier’s 
life, his education had been most super- 
ficial; he was a bold rider and a keen 
sportsman, that was all. But his want of 
learning was amply compensated by his 
ready humor, his easy temper, and stale 
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wart appearance, which, combined with 
his noble-heartedness, made him a very 
lovable person indeed. Fair Louisa Men- 
ken was, however, not deeply smitten with 
him, but the persuasion of her relations 
made her accept him. After the nuptials, 
which took place on the 7th of July 1806, 
Herr von Bismarck took his bride home 
to his country seat Schénhausen. Through 
a magnificent park, under the spreading 
branches of patriarchal oaks clothed in 
their verdant summer garb, they drove to 
the Schlosz. The vassals and va/letai/le, 
in holiday attire, received the newly- 
wedded pair with loud acclamations of joy. 
The Schlosz looked more like a plain pri- 
vate dwelling than an ancestral demesne, 
and its outward and inward simplicity 
made but a sorry impression on the young 
wife, accustomed from her birth to a cer- 
tain splendor and elegance. The fashions 
of the period had left their traces on the 
mind of Frau von Bismarck—as we 
henceforth must call her. She was fond 
of dazzling and showy surroundings. But 
no attempt was made by her to alter her 
husband’s paternal home: she soon came 
to the conclusion that a country establish- 
ment did not require the same attempt at 
display as the dwelling which vanity rears 
for itself in town. 

Built on a quadrangle consisting of two 
stories, crowned with a high roof, the 
Schlosz presented a very sombre and 
heavy appearance. The apartments were 
correspondingly dull, with their low ceil- 
ings, wainscotings, and mantelpieces load- 
ed with carving. The so-called garden- 
room on the ground-floor, large and 
spacious, had a beautiful look-out upon 
a far-spreading park, ornamented with 
picturesque flower-beds, fountains, and 
statues. Up the first flight of stairs 
was the dining-room, with two drawing- 
rooms on its left. To the right was the 
sitting-room of the young matron, leading 
to the bedroom, behind which was an al- 
cove or recess, in which her eminent son 
Otto first saw the light. On the other side 
was the library, of modest dimensions, two 
of its walls occupied by enormous book- 
shelves, filled with venerable calf-bound 
tomes. Fiction, inspired by fancy, would 
fain linger and create a picture of boy Bis- 
marck ransacking the contents of the in- 
tellectual department of his birthplace, 
were we not so positively assured, by those 
who know best, that of all roéms in the 
house that one beheld his presence least. 
Biographers proper are very useful and 
indispensable adjuncts to literature ; but 
their existence would perhaps be better 
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appreciated by readers of the lighter fare, 
if they were not invariably accompanied 
by a couple or so of incontrovertible facts, 
which, like hounds, they let slip from the 
leash at the slightest scent of the fox’s 
frisky brush in the way of unauthenticated 
comment. 

Toresume. The Schlosz stood on a ter- 
race planted with venerable lindens and 
chestnuts, whose intertwining foliage 
spread into a natural roof, beneath the cool 
shadow of which the inmates of the house 
loved to pass their days in summer. The 
favorite spot in the park, however, was a 
small artificial island, half hidden among 
the willows bordering the piece of water, 
across which a rustic bridge led to a pavil- 
ion. This solitude seemed to breathe a 
poetic feeling on the atmosphere, and it 
was here that Frau Bismarck in after times 
passed the many tranquil hours when she 
was free from pain. 

The honeymoon was spent in all man- 
ner of festivities, partly given at Schén- 
hausen, partly at adjacent country-seats. 
The whole neighborhood vied in giving a 
hearty welcome to the young wife, whose 
plebeian origin was overlooked in virtue 
of her beauty, amiability, and social gifts. 
There were dinner and hunting parties, 
balls, and entertainments. The political 
commotions of the year 1806 soon made 
an end of this pleasant existence. The 
crushing defeat at Jena left the Germans 
practically powerless to stop the invading 
tide of the French, who spread all over 
the land, finding their way also to Schén- 
hausen. Frau Bismarck was in her sit- 
ting-room when she heard her country’s 
enemies storming up the stairs. In another 
moment they were at the door. At the 
sight of the handsome woman they made 
a rush towards her: With one bound she 
was in the library, barring the means of 
ingress behind her. The soldiers followed 
her, and prepared to remove the obstacle 
with their bayonets, the marks of which 
are visible in the door to the present day. 
But she was too quick for them. While 
busy with their onslaught she fled by 
another exit, and left the house. Just 
then her husband luckily came to her aid, 
and conducted her to a wood close by, in 
the densest part of which he hid his wife, 
to shield her from the outrages of the 
horde of plunderers. As their stay was of 
short duration, Frau Bismarck was ena- 
bled to leave her place of concealment and 
return home. Truth to tell, Herr Bismarck 
had not altogether been unprepared for 
these unbidden guests. One of his pre- 
cautions had been to bury his ready money 
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and valuables beneath the pavilion on the 
little island spoken of before. When the 
danger was over, his first steps were di- 
rected to the spot in question. Great was 
his concern to find the earth disturbed, 
and much gold lying scattered about. But 
not a coin was missing; the sum was cor- 
rect, so was the plate; and it was soon 
proved that not the French, but his dogs, 
had been trying to convert the place into a 
Tom Tiddler’s ground. 

And here let me for a moment pause in 
my task of chronicling the facts of Frau 
von Bismarck’s life, to reflect upon the 
episode just related. The’ biographer who 
tells of a man or woman long after that 
man or woman has ceased to live, has an 
evident advantage over him who sets 
about the task while his hero or heroine is 
still among his contemporaries. He has, 
as it were, in his own power the arrange- 
ment by which Theseus found his way 
backward out of the labyrinth; and if he 
would avail himself with still greater effect 
of this clue, he should retrograde even a 
good way into the parent’s existence. Is it 
not very certain that Otto von Bismarck, 
while a child, had often heard this scene of 
the French invasion described? Were 
not the bayonets’ points imbedded in the 
door? And does it need a great stretch 
of imagination to detect in that determina- 
tion of thoroughly humiliating the old ene- 
my of his country a little mixture of pri- 
vate revenge? We simply ask the ques- 
tion. We leave it to be answered by the 
reader himself. 

The anxiety and alarm consequent upon 
the French did not last long; and as Herr 
von Bismarck was fortunate enough not to 
have had his pecuniary interests seriously 
damaged by it, he continued his former 
way of living. With the young wife a 
more serene sociability had taken up its 
abode in the.Schlosz. Receiving com- 
pany became a frequent occurrence, both 
ecband and wife loving to exercise their 
hospitality. Spring and summer were very 
pleasant to Frau von Bismarck in the 
country; but as soon as autumn appeared 
and nature had no longer any smiling 
pictures to bestow, she returned to the 
capital. The fond husband took a town 
house, thither to pass the winter months, 
though he himself, as a keen sportsman, 
often regretted the absence of his vast 
and beautiful woods. 

A pleasant life was the one in Berlin. 
Frau von Bismarck delighted in society, 
in going to and giving parties. She re- 
membered the charming, interesting circle 
that used to frequent the paternal home, 
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and her own was furnished in an expensive 
and tasteful manner. She aimed at living 
on the same scale as the highest xodlesse, 
without dispensing, however, with the 
artistic, scientific, and literary element 
from which she had derived so much 
pleasure while a girl. Through the dis- 
astrous war with France and consequent 
scarcity of meres, luxury had materially 
decreased in Berlin. Many families were 
seriously impoverished, while the financial 
resources of all were more or less im- 
paired. Lavishness and magnificence had 
to be replaced by simplicity and retrench- 
ment. But not to every one is it given to 
discard at one stroke the habits and pre- 
dilections of a lifetime—to do without 
the show and parade of a sumptuous 
existence. The Epicurean school says, 
“Give us the luxuries, and we will dis- 
pense with the necessaries.” Frau von 
Bismarck was in this respect one of its 
disciples. 

Her society was much courted; and as 
she was not altogether free from vanity, 
she derived 2 great deal of pleasure from 
these social réunions. Her ambition was 
to shine not only in her own immediate 
circle, but to surround herself with the 
wittiest, cleverest, and most scientific 
men, and, by preference, with those 
who professed the liberal opinions of her 
late father, which were hers also. Among 
such she aspired to take a high standing. 
Her preference for the plebeian element, 
from which she sprang, was always no- 
ticeable, and has descended to her famous 
son. It is a sufficiently known fact that 
Prince Bismarck honors talent and knowl- 
edge — nay, even seeks for it, irrespective 
of the birth or position of their possessors. 

Among the most favorite pastimes of 
his mother was the game of chess, in which, 
for proficiency, she rivalled the best players 
of her time. Music, in which she also 
excelled, was another of her accomplish- 
ments. In town, as well as in the coun- 
try, she kept a diary, in which she noted 
down her every incident and thought, and 
experience derived from them. Unfor- 
tunately it was destroyed after her death. 
Had it been preserved, it would no doubt 
have given us many an interesting page 
from the infancy and youth of the imperial 
chancellor. 

During her summer residence at Schén- 
hausen she displayed a lively interest in 
what nowadays would be called “high 
farming.” She was fond of introducing 
new experiments, which did not always 
turn out to the best advantage. But she 
leaned more to the grandiose and brilliant 
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than towards the practical and useful. 
The autumn found the family generally at 
Ems; for this lively, sprightly, and life- 
enjoying woman began ailing at a very 
early age. The temporary establishment 
at this fashionable resort was in no way 
inferior to that in Berlin. Whether Frau 
von Bismarck in the beginning of her 
wedded life reciprocated the all-absorbin 

love her husband felt for her, is a doubtful 
question; but certain it is that the union 
was a happy one. The noble nature and 
lovable qualities of Herr von Bismarck 
could not fail to arouse in one endowed 
with similar qualities a feeling of self-con- 
gratulation at being the chosen oe and 
at the same time the arbitress, of such a 
man’s destinies. Hear what Saint-Pros- 

r, @ no mean authority on such sub- 
jects, says: “ Dans Damour il yale plus 
souvent une personne qui aime et l’autre 
yo est aimée. L’amour-propre chez cette 

erniére supplée au sentiment qu’elle n’a 
pas.” The author of this profoand apho- 
rism has not gone farenough. He should 
have said that this amour-propre nearly 
always merges into propre et vrai amour. 
This was so inthis instance. Their union 
was blessed with six children, three of 
whom died at an early age. The youngest 
boy is the present imperial chancellor, 
Prince Otto von Bismarck, born the 1st of 
April 1815.* Besides him there are still 
his elder brother, the Kammerherr and 
Landrath von Bismarck of Kiilz and 
Jarchelin in Pomerania, and the sister who 
married the Kammerherr von Arnim of 
Krochlendorf. 

A more indulgent, fond, and doting 
father than was Herr von Bismarck it 
were difficult to find. He had neither eyes 
for his children’s misbehavior nor sufficient 
strength of mind to punish them for it. 
The youngest son soon showed himself a 
lively, boisterous lad, full of mischief, de- 
lighting to tumble about the floor, or run 
about the garden and park in search of 
birds’-nests and kindred means of enjoy- 
ment. Every object in nature inspired him 
with a deep-telt interest, and drove him to 
study its phenomena with a more than pre- 
cocious understanding and application. 
The scene of his infantine and youthful 
exploits was, however, not the park of 
Schénhausen. A twelvemonth after the 
birth of Otto, Herr and Frau von Bismarck 
had removed to the estate of Kneipholz, 
which came into the former’s possession 
at the death of one of his relatives. This 

* We recommend this fact to hair-splitting antiqua» 


ries, who would prove that all children born on tha 
day have invariably turned out fools. 
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dwelling was still more simple and devoid 
of ornament than the one left; the garden 
was, however, more beautiful ; the domain 
was situated in a smiling and fertile region. 
Here, also, Frau von Bismarck took to 
agricultural experiments, which brought 
more loss than profit. She kept to her old 
system, which was not unlike the nigger 
uprooting his potatoes an hour after their 
planting to examine their progress. 

Though the mother loved the children 
no less than the father, she was soon 
forced to recognize that the latter’s repre- 
hensible indulgence was likely to have a 
damaging influence on their offsprings’ 
career. She deemed it therefore best to 
send them, even at their tender age, from 
home, to a more severe and disciplined 
establishment. Otto, when but six years 
old, was packed off to a boarding-school 
in Berlin, where his elder brother had 
already resided for some time. The chan- 
cellor gave it as his opinion in after days 
that this early leaving of home had not 
been good for him. To the parents also 
the continual absence of their children 
proved too trying; and it was resolved 
that the lads, during the winter months at 
least, when their elders were in Berlin, 
should share their quarters. The town 
house was in the Behrenstrasse, close by 
the Operaplatz. It is related that little 
Otto was often seen in these days, disport- 
ing himself with his schoolfellows and 
others, in the then somewhat uncultivated 
sandy open square. Wind and weather 
seemed to have been of little consequence 
to him; on the contrary, slush, and espec- 
ially snowy slush, appears to have pos- 
sessed a great attraction, and many a scrape 
is recorded which his too free indulgence 
in that agreeable pastime of snowballing 
led him into. 

During the summer vacations the lads 
came to Kniepholz, where it was their 

eatest delight to roam the livelong day 
in the open air through the woods and the 
meadows. It was here that the chancellor 
laid the foundation of his knowledge of 
agricultural economy and science. But 
the mother did not altogether allow her 
sons to spend their time in idleness: she 
insisted upon part of it being devoted to 
study. She was notably strict in this ar- 
rangement with her youngest son. She 
seems never to have wearied of inciting 
him to acquire learning; nor did she hide 
the hopes she had built upon, and the 
almost prophetic certainty she had, of his 
future greatness. Hannah’s reliance on 
Samuel’s prospective eminence, inspired 
by the divine voice, was as doubt when 
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compared with Frau von Bismarck’s invi- 
olable belief in her Otto’s celebrity, derived 
from maternal observation and perspicuity. 
Sad it is to think that she did not live to 
see the realization of her confident pre- 
sentiments and foresight. The elder son 
she had destined for the profession of 
Landrath (provincial councillor); the 
youngest for the diplomatic career, be- 
cause she, if no one else, foresaw his fit- 
ness for it. 

Whenin the country, the mother devoted 
much of her leisure to reading, and in- 
dulged in it often till the early hours of 
morning, especially in later years, when 
she passed sleepless nights, tortured by 
the disease which in the end caused her 
death. Her favorite literature was ghost 
stories, in curious contradiction to her own 
enlightened tendencies, and entirely at 
variance with the education and impres- 
sions she had imbibed in the paternal 
home. How often had Herr Menken 
railed against and ridiculed the foolish 
supernatural beliefs and spiritualistic mani- 
festations which then, as now, were greatly 
in fashion! If he could not openly declare 
his contempt for the “ mystic rubbish ” by 
which King Frederick William II. ap- 
peared to set such a store—and which 
his two celebrated ministers, Bischofswer- 
der and W6llner, as much imbued with the 
thing as their master, even introduced on 
the stage for this master’s pleasure — he 
made up for this enforced silence by an 
incessant condemnation of the folly at 
home and in the company of his friends. 

During the reign of the monarch just 
spoken of, the tenets of the Rosicrucians 
spread far and wide. Truth to tell, their 
aspirations and prophecies were enticing 
enough. They not only professed to be 
in possession of the philosopher’s stone, 
but to have the command over unlimited 
treasures, and to be able to summon at 
will the spirits of the departed. They 
more than once performed ghost scenes for 
their royal gull. In one of these incanta- 
tions they had shown him in succession 
the emperor Marc-Aurelius, Leibnitz, and - 
the Great Elector; nay, they had done 
more: the revenants had spoken to his 
Majesty in hollow, deep-sounding voices, 
as coming from the grave, thanks to the 
coéperation of a skilful ventriloquist. On 
another occasion the ghost of the king’s 
son, the Count von der Marck, whom his 
father had dearly loved, was evoked and 
appeared. The Rosicrucians were adepts 
in these dexterous tricks, which were 
nothing more than carefully-planned optical 
delusions. The séances were, as far as 
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possible, kept a secret from the general 

ublic ; but notwithstanding this, the belief 
in them spread pretty ss and many 
among: the faithful asked for nothing bet- 
ter than the presence of such a phenome- 
non, which would unveil to them either 
the past or the future. Literature found a 
oon in the mania: there was a perfect 

eluge of ghost stories and fairy tales. 
Even Schiller could not: resist the pervad- 
ing temptation, and produced his “ Gezs- 
terseher.” 

The mystic and wonderful have a great 
attraction for sentimental temperaments, 
and Frau von Bismarck was in no wise 
free from sentimentality. Add to this that 
Schénhausen, in common with all old 
castles, had its quota of traditional and 
hereditary legends, which are such near 
kin to ghost-seeing. An uncle of the pres- 
ent chancellor maintained that on one par- 
ticular night he had beheld a ghostly form, 
which beckoned and conducted him to the 
vaults, where it showed him a door with a 
lock in the shape of a heart. The appari- 
tion uttered no sound, but by its gestures 
seems to have wanted to express the 
presence of a treasure hidden in that par- 
ticular spot. The visitee awaited with 
strong anxiety the break of day, when he 
immediately repaired to the subterranean 
regions, which he subjected to a prying 
search, in the full conviction of lighting 
upon a treasure trove. The result of his 
exploration was the discovery, in one of 
the deepest recesses, of a small door with 
a lock in the shape of a heart, hitherto 
known to no one. But there was not the 
slightest trace of a treasure — nothing 
more than a passage that led to the chapel. 
~ But henceforth there was a firm convic- 
tion that a ghost had appeared to the gen- 
tleman. No one seemed to have hadan 
idea that it might have been a dream. 


A dream is not a dream, 
Until we wake and find 
That what reality did seem 
Was but the fancy of the o’erstrung mind. 


And the waking was delayed a long while. 
Others, again, gave it as their opinion that 
the library at Schénhausen was not alto- 
gether safe from such nocturnal intrusions. 
An old servant, who slept in the apartment 
during the master’s absence from home, 
declared that he felt more than once a chill 
= of air, as of some one breathing over 

im. Further was it said that at nighta 
muffled sound was heard going carefully 
up the stairs. The dogs, however, always 
on the watch, did not bark, nor was there 
any one found when the door was opened. 





Even in the last forty years, since Frau 
von Bismarck’s death, Schénhausen has 
maintained its reputation for these le- 
gendary adjuncts to a noble and ancient 
castle. Her now famous son avers that, 
while passing the night in the alcove where 
he was born, he had distinctly heard the 
opening of a door and light steps in the 
adjacent room, while immediately after the 
cry of “ Who’s there?” uttered by one of 
the guests sleeping there, resounded in 
the next apartment. At the same moment, 
as he fearlessly jumped out of bed, the 
clock struck twelve. After he had 
searched carefully everywhere, without 
discovering aught unusual, he returned to 
his couch, and slept soundly till morning. 

The interest of Frau von Bismarck in 
ghost stories need cause us no surprise 
when we reflect that probably there was 
not the slightest belief mixed up with their 
reading, and that it was a mere pastime. 
When young, she heard these things a 
great deal spoken of; and we all know 
what charms the mysterious and super- 
natural possess for oy when fancy has 
as yet received no check, and is still in full 
play. When she came to Schénhausen, 
the traditions of her future home were de- 
tailed for her edification. What more nat- 
ural than the wish to be the heroine in one 
of these interesting scenes? But she 
meets with no such good fortune: the wish 
remains unfulfilled. She has still one 
course open to her whereby to excite her 
fancy, stimulate her imagination; and 
heroically — mock heroically I was about 
to say — she avails herself of it. If she 
cannot have the real thing, she will at least 
have the best imitation. She will take to 
the literature that shall enable her to soar 
into the ghostly spheres, and to cast a 
glance into the supernatural regions. In 
her latter years, when pain often debarred 
her from sleep for whole nights, reading 
was her only relief. When she was too 
weak to do so herself, she had some one 
to perform the office until daybreak ; and 
even then she beguiled the time in dis- 
cussing the stories just related. There 
is still among the heirlooms of the family 
a much-bethumbed volume of a work, in 
vogue some forty .years ago, yclept “ Die 
Seherin von Prevorst,” by Justinus Ker- 
ner. 

The two young Bismarcks not being 
very comfortable at the college whither 
they were at first sent—notably the 
younger, who had many causes of just 
complaint — it was decided, as in the in- 
terest of their education they could not 
yet leave Berlin, to furnish them with a 
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little household of their own in the town 


-mansion. A faithful and trustworthy fe- 


male servant— Trine Neumann from 
Schénhausen — was despatched to look to 
the domestic concerns, and a tutor en- 
gaged to aid themin theirlabors. But the 
arrangement did not turn out so well as 
wasexpected. The tutors were frequently 
changed ; one decamped with all the Lares 
and Penates, and cash-box to boot. Mean- 
while the elder son was sufficiently pre- 
ared to begin his military career. His 

junior returned to another gymnasium, 
where he was somewhat more at ease than 
in the former. The last of which he was 
an inmate must have been like a second 
home to him, as he conceived a sincere 
affection for its director, Bonnell, an affec- 
tion which lasted until the latter’s death. 

The children’s religious welfare was 
looked after by the celebrated Schleier- 
macher, who also baptized them. As it is 
pretty certain that their education depend- 
ed more upon the mother than the father, 
there is scarcely a doubt that she had the 
casting vote in the choice of the spiritual 
— We may see the clear proof of 

er enlightened ideas in these matters by 

this selection. “And notwithstanding 
this, how can we reconcile them with this 
love of spiritualism and ghost stories? ” 
asks the latest biographer of her son. 

When Otto took his place in the higher 
forms of his school, his extraordinary 
intelligence and application, hitherto un- 
noticed by others, sprang suddenly to the 
fore. He learned easily and —— 
History was his favorite study. He dis- 
played an unwearied zeal; every hour was 
taken up in the reading of the world’s 
chronicles, but especially of those that 
dealt with the vicissitudes of his own coun- 
try and those of the neighboring states. 
We may picture the mother’s pride as the 
most glowing reports of her darling’s 
progress reached her ear; we may imagine 
the proud and brilliant future she mapped 
out for him. But dearly as she loved him, 
she never allowed him to be content with 
the mirage of eminence only: she cheered 
and supported him witha firm hand on 
the road to reality. Such mothers are the 
roots whence .spring great men, They 
know that the planting and pruning is not 
sufficient. They know that the balmy 
breezes that produce dreamy music from 
the poplar will elicit no sound from the oak, 
that it requires the hurricane to make these 
sing. 

Before Otto had reached his seventeenth 
year he was at the university. He wanted 
to go to Heidelberg; but the mother pre- 





ferred Gottingen. She was afraid that the 
art of imbibing enormous tankards of beer 
—an art so assiduously cultivated in the 
former town that it may almost be said to 
form part of. the curriculum — would be- 
come a habit with her son. “A beer-vat 
cannot scale a mountain, and you have one 
before you, on the top of which is fame,” 
said she. Otto conformed to the wishes 
of his mother, and to Géttingen he went. 
He was by no means a straitlaced young 
man ; he joined in every amusement of the 
Burschen \ife, dressed like them, adopted 
their tone and manners. He was fore- 
most in freaks of all kinds; but displayed 
that strong will and determination for 
which he afterwards became so famous. 

Having been invited to a ball, at which 
the prettiest girls in the town were to be 
present, our young student orders a pair 
of varnished boots for the occasion. 

As the eventful day drew near, and the 
chaussure was not sent home, he grew 
somewhat uneasy, the more as his friends 
kept repeating to him, “ You'll not have 
your boots; the shoemaker disappoints 
every one.” 

“T’ll have them in spite of that,” replied 
the future chancellor. 

The day before the entertainment Bis- 
marck enters theshop. “And my boots?” 
asks he. 

“TI am very sorry sir,” is the reply; 
“but I have so many orders on hand for 
to-morrow’s ball —— ” 

“Ah, is that it?” cries the furious 
youngster; and, banging the door behind 
him, he leaves the house. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards he 
comes back, accompanied by two of those 
enormous dogs which the German students 
are in the habit of feeding at the expense 
of their association. 

“You see these dogs?” This to Cris- 

"Yes, 

“Well, I swear that they'll tear you to 
pieces if you do not send my boots by to- 
morrow afternoon, five o’clock.” 

With this he went out again. But a 
commissionaire, paid ad hoc, was kept 
stationed in front of the dwelling, remind- 
ing the poor fellow at every minute, “ Do 
not forget Mr. Bismarck’s boots.” 

He had but the night to finish them, 
At ten o’clock he closes his shop, resign- 
ing himself to pass the hours on his stool 
instead of in his bed. 

Suddenly the stillness is broken by the 
barking of the dogs, and the voice of their 
master singing out, “ Snob of my soul, se 
life is in danger! Remember your family!” 
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The following day the boots were sent 
home in time. 

As thus metamorphosed into the reckless 
student he came home for his holidays, his 
mother was far from pleased with his man- 
ner and appearance. They contrasted 
much with her deau idéal of the refined, 
elegant bearing a diplomate should make 
his own; and as she never dreamt of any 
other career for him, she began to have 
her misgivings about the continuance of a 
student’s life. She was afraid that it 
would make him swerve from the path she 
had marked out for him. 

From Géttingen young Bismarck went 
to Berlin, to complete his studies at the 
university there. He did not trouble the 
professors much, and was as little seen at 
their lectures as he had been at those of 
their Gottingen colleagues. Nevertheless 
he passed a brilliant examination, having, 
as the time for it approached, spent night 
and day in its preparation. The son’s 
extravagances were not altogether -un- 
known to the mother; but when she saw 
him stalwart and confident as Hercules 
after his twelve labors, her maternal fears 
were set at rest. Curious to relate, nei- 
ther his déduts nor his labors in the forensic 
career, which he at first embraced, were of 
a kind to inspire much hope in her who 
cherished such great expectations. 

Meanwhile the financial circumstances 
of the Bismarcks had become much im- 
paired, partly owing to the sumptuous life 
when in Berlin during the winter; also to 
the expensive yearly excursions to Ems 
and elsewhere; but most of all to the 
agricultural experiments introduced on 
their estates. In 1838, therefore, the sons 
proposed that the parents should leave 
them not only the reversions, but grant to 
them the present possessions of the de- 
mesne in Pomerania, and that they (the 
elders) should return to Schénhausen. 
They intended, by a more careful super- 
vision and management of the land, to 
make it more remunerative, and by this 
means to ward off the total ruin which 
threatened the family; seeing that Schén- 
hausen, thanks to the care bestowed upon 
it for several years already by a conscien- 
tious and business-like relative, was yield- 
ing a substantial revenue. The plan was 
carried out. The illness of Frau von Bis- 
marck, increased of late, obliged her to 
repair to Berlin to consult the most emi- 
nent physicians. But her disease, hope- 
less and incurable, terminated fatally in the 
capital on the 1st of November, 1839, when 
she had not quite reached fifty. 


the mother’s ambition for and estimate of 
her younger son were no secret, have often 
said to the chancellor, while he was as yet 
but an ambassador in St. Petersburg and 
Paris, “ Bismarck, if your mother could 
have but witnessed this! ” 

For once a mother’s legacy to posterity 
has not been lost in transmission. Wheth- 
er the recipients are quite pleased is an- 
other question. As for Frau von Bis- 
marck, we may sing with Anacreon : — 


Thus after death, if shades can feel, 
Thou may’st, from odors round thee stream- 
ing, 
A pulse of past enjoyment steal, 
And live again in blissful dreaming. 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


ERICA.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 
IV. 
THE ARTIST. 


SEVERAL weeks had elapsed. Theagi- 
tation the invalid had evidently felt on 
reading the letters, and which had even 
caused a short attack of illness, had 
age lessened. Life in the little 

ouse pursued its usual quiet course. 
Reading, music, and sewing filled the time, 
and the pastor’s lesson hours were regu- 
larly attended by Erica. Social inter- 
course with the latter’s family formed, with 
the exception of a walk or drive, the onl 
amusement of the young girl, whose life 
had no greater diversity until the middle 
of summer. 
This festive and harvest season to the 
inhabitants of Waldbad was now approach- 
ing. The houses awoke from their winter 
sleep, opened their shutters, and let the 
sunlight glitter on their shining window- 
panes. The tangled creepers were ar- 
ranged, and trained over symmetrical walls 
and pillars. The gay curtains, which were 
to afford protection from the ardent heat 
of the sun, appeared in the glass-roofed 
verandas, while tables, chairs, and benches 
were arranged within to invite guests. 
The long-closed doors of the bathing- 
houses were also opened, and from the 
chimney of the warm bath rose a column 
of smoke which announced the opening of 
this establishment. Waldbad rubbed the 
winter sleep from its eyes, and waited with 





The old friends of the family, to whom | 
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eager, joyous anticipation for the things 
that were to come. 

Erica noticed all these symptoms of 
awakening life with eager interest. She 
joyfully informed her mother of finding the 
first primrose, the first violet, as a token 
of returning. spring, and the invalid was 
kept exactly informed of the progress of 
the season — in Waldbad even the rudest 
fishermen spoke of the season. The villa 
of the rich merchant M. had now opened 
its shutters, and would soon receive its 
owner’s family. The castle-like ‘edifice 
near the down awoke from its repose, and 
the lawn before it was gay with large and 
small children. To-day the sailor Peter 
had rented his house, and to-morrow 
another fisherman’s rooms were to be oc- 
cupied. 

The feeble mother listened to all these 
reports with a kindly, sympathizing smile. 
Her sufferings had increased to such a 
degree that it required all her strength to 
conceal them from the young girl’s eyes, 
and she was glad to see her attention 
absorbed and diverted. She, too, rejoiced 
in the approach of summer, from which 
she hoped to obtain some mitigation of 
pain, though she had long since relin- 
quished all hope of cure. 

Erica, to whom exercise in the open air 
was a vital necessity, found herself at this 
time —when her mother’s usually strict 
rule was somewhat relaxed, and a holiday 
silently agreed upon — almost constantly 
out of doors. Even the meals were eaten 
in the little veranda, if the mild air per- 
mitted her mother to remain there. The 
young girl, whose life was usually so sol- 
itary, revelled in the society of compan- 
ions of her own age, most of whom she 
had known a long time, as they usually 
spent every summer in Waldbad with their 
parents. 

Dear as all these friends were to her — 
youth is quick to bestow this title — she 
did not omit her lonely walks. The forest 
and sea she knew and loved in their vari- 
ous changes, and which had so often been 
the trusted companions of her solitude, 
retained their attractions even now. As 
habit had steeled her frame against fa- 
tigue and made her fearless, she often 
extended her walks to a greater distance 
than other young girls would have ven- 
tured to do or even thought proper. 

One day, when the sun was pouring its 
golden rays upon the earth, and sea and 
sky vied with each other in their radiant 
blue, Erica set out upon one of these expe- 
ditions. 

Her round straw hat was soon removed 





from her head as too hot and uncomfort- 
able, and hung on her arm as a basket, ia 
which she collected flowers and ferns to 
carry home to her mother, arranged in a 
beautiful bouquet. Thus she strolled 
slowly along through the forest, inhaling 
the spicy odor of the pines, and listening 
to the monotonous murmur of the waves, 
which echoed in subdued tones from the 
distance. 

The forest seemed to be taking a noon- 
day slumber, the stiff branches of the firs 
were motionless, and nota leaf stirred on 
the trees. The birds were silent, save 
now and then a low twitter sounded from 
the boughs. The sea blinked sleepily 
with its huge blue eye, and its monotonous 
lullaby seemed to grow fainter every mo- 
ment. The beetles in the tall ferns buzzed 
gently, as if in dreams, and the bees, 
usually so busy, remained motionless in 
the flowers. Even the little clouds sailin 
athwart the radiant sky seemed spel 
bound in their places, as if surprised there 
by some magic slumber. : 

The young girl strolling through the 
forest soon felt as if she were under the 
ban of this lassitude. Her steps involun- 
tarily slackened, her eager glances rested 
on the ground, and her head drooped on 
her breast. To lie down on the blooming 
heather, under the shade of one of the 
larger trees, seemed to her a very desira- 
ble position, and she looked around for a 
suitable place. 

She happened to be in a little glade, and 
as she noticed on the opposite side a group 
of oaks and beeches, whose dense foliage 
seemed to promise an unusually cool shade, 
she turned her steps towards it. But she 
had scarcely reached the open space, when 
she suddenly stopped and gazed in sur- 
prise at an object she now perceived. This 
was an easel, placed at no very great dis- 
tance from the clump of trees, but whose 
owner was nowhere to be seen. A small 
portable camp-stool stood close by, a large 
sun, or rather rain, umbrella, lay open be- 
side it, in short everything showed that the 
artist must have just left the spot. 

Erica’s curiosity was excited by objects 
so unusual to her. She did not think that 
the owner of the property, like herself, 
might have become tired and thrown him- 
self on the heather; on the contrary, these 
unclaimed articles, in the midst of the for- 
est, seemed wonderful to her. Her fatigue 
had disappeared as if by magic, and with 
all her lover eagerness she hurried 
towards them. 

With her eyes fixed steadily on the ease 
on which her keen glance already dete 
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the outlines of the drawing, she sprang 
forward, and had almost reached her goal, 
when suddenly stumbling over some ob- 
ject, she almost fell. The hat on her arm 
actually dropped on the ground and poured 
its contents over the sleeper, whose foot 
had been the unseen obstacle. The lat- 
ter seemed to have fallen intoa pie | 
sound sleep under the shade of a small 
thicket, for he gazed languidly up at the 
oung girl without rising, and merely 

rushed the rain of flowers from his 
face. ' 

Erica was startled, but she had been 
educated in too much seclusion to find her 
situation very embarrassing. She only 
felt anxious lest she might have hurt the 
sleeper, and therefore bent frankly over 
the young man and asked, — 

“ Did I hurt you? Are you frightened?” 

He did not look very much alarmed, and 
his features also betrayed no pain; on the 
contrary, he seemed to take the unex- 
pected meeting very quietly. He -now 
slowly raised his head, rested it on his 
arm, and gazed at the young girl before 
him, without thinking of rising or answer- 
ing. Erica instinctively felt the want of 
respect this conduct expressed, and there- 

fore said in quite a different tone, — 

'  “T asked whether I had hurt you. You 
can surely tell me if I startled you, and I 
will cheerfully ask your pardon.” 

A smile flitted over the face of the re- 
cumbent figure. “Surely you can see how 
I am trembling, little fairy, so pray apolo- 
gize.” 

The words, and still more the tone in 
which they were uttered, aroused the 
young girl’s anger. She seemed to be 
taken for a child and treated as such. 
She was uncertain whether to go on and 
leave the stranger to his fate, or remain 
and compel him to be more respectful. 
He was still lying outstretched on the 
heather, with his head resting on his arm, 
gazing upat her. His calm, almost weary 
glance, formed a singular contrast to the 
angry light that flashed in Erica’s brown 
eyes, which were fixed indignantly on her 
companion. She had now formed her res- 
olution, and picking up the hat that was 
lying on the ground, walked hastily away. 

But she had scarcely taken a few steps, 
when — she knew not whether it added to 
her vexation, or aroused her pleasure — 
the young man stood at herside. Inspite 
of his apathetic appearance, he must be 
capable of moving rapidly if he could 
start up and overtake her so quickly. 

“Don’t run away, little mystery, I 
haven’t half finished guessing,” he said 





laughing. His tone did not sound particuy 
larly respectful, any more than the words, 
which, however, did not now offend Erica, 
on the contrary she turned her head 
towards her companion, and said in the 
same manner, — 

“TI think you have had plenty of time.” 

“ My ideas are rather slow, little fairy. 
You must be indulgent. From whence do 
you come? Not from the water, for then 
you would of course have long: floating 
robes and a garland of rushes in your 
hair. You can’t have sprung from a tree 
either, the costume is not appropriate, and 
besides ——” 

“ Well, besides ?” asked Erica. 

“Besides, my foot, over which you 
stumbled, plainly proves your corporeal 
existence. Contact with such ethereal 
creatures does not usually leave behind 
the black and blue spots which it can un- 
doubtedly show.” 

“So I really did hurt you. Very well, 
you can take it asa punishment. But is 
it so strange to meet other people in the 
forest besides nymphs and dryads?” 

“So you too are familiar with the world 
of mythology — well, to be sure, it would 
not be strange to meet ‘other people’ in 
the forest, if the other people did not hap- 
pen to be a young — very young girl ——” 

“I am seventeen years old,” Erica 
could not help interrupting. 

“Is it possible? If I were not already 
so deeply in disgrace with you, I should 
say that I thought you were only fourteen, 
but I shall beware of making any such 
confession. Soitis a young girl of sev- 
enteen who extends her walks so far, and 
yet is neither a fisherman’s child nor one 
of the summer visitors.” 

“ How do you know I am not a summer 
visitor?” asked Erica, quickly. But she 
had scarcely uttered the words when a 
look of sudden intelligence flitted over her 
mobile features. For an instant her face 
clouded, as if sorrow, anxiety, or mortifi- 
cation had touched her, but the next in- 
stant it brightened again, and she pointed 
to her simple calico dress, saying in a tone 
of delicate irony, — 

“Oh, Lunderstand! The costume is not 
appropriate.” 

The young man made no reply; he 
gazed earnestly into her face, and then 
said, in a very different tone from the one 
he had previously adopted, — 

“Pardon my inquisitiveness, if I ask 


your name. Easy as it i§ to read your” 


thoughts in your face, the hieroglyphics 
of the name are not imprinted there, and 
I acknowledge my curiosity.” 
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Again a_ shadow flitted over Erica’s 
features, Some secret struggle was evi- 
dently taking place in her mind, which 
surprised the young man the more, as 
there seemed to be no cause forit. At 
last she said softly, with downcast eyes, — 

“TI really do not know myself why the 
name will not cross my lips, but I cannot 

ratify your wish. But you are going too 
from your easel,” she added hastily. 
“ Farewell, my path lies in this direction,” 
and with a hurried nod, she turned and 
walked quickly away. 

The young man looked after her in 
astonishment, and then murmured laugh- 
ing, “ Upon my word, the little one dis- 
missed me like a schoolboy. Poor little 
thing,” he added gravely, “TI know very 
well what deterred you from telling me 
your name. You are beginning to feel 
ashamed, and really the pastor’s little 
daughter —for that you undoubtedly are 
—ought not to appear in such a faded, 
miserable dress. We Germans must be- 
lieve our preachers have plenty of heav- 
enly riches, and therefore can dispense 
with worldly goods, since we allow them 
to obtain so small a share of them; and 
yet we talk enthusiastically of the poes 
of a country parish, which, however, wit 
the exception of the vine-covered parson- 
age, often offers little enough of it, but a 
great deal of want and deprivation, At 
any rate I will call on the pastor here; I 
should have no objection to see the little 
one again. She is a child, and not even 
a pretty child; but it is interesting to 
watch the April-like changes of expres- 
sion in her face; besides she has eyes 
like a deer, timid and trustful, clear, frank, 
and yet penetrating.” 

«Since Katherina —oh, I beg pardon, 
Kathinka,” said the young man, laugh- 
ing gaily as he corrected himself, .“‘ took 
thé whim to come here, I must, in the wil- 
derness of ennui that extends immeasura- 
bly before my eyes, consider even meet- 
ing a child as an adventure.” 

Meantime the young artist had returned 
to his easel, seated himself in his camp- 
chair, and commenced to draw, but he 
soon laid the pencil down again, rose, and 
prepared to leave the spot. “Is it sleep 
or meeting the pastor’s little daughter 
that makes me unable to work?” he mut- 
tered half angrily, as he folded the easel, 
shut up his camp-chair, and took both 
under his arm. 

“Now I must drag these things over 
the long road home, it is unfortunate 
when ennui leads people into these roman- 
tic freaks. And the august Kathinka has 
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no idea of the extent of the sacrifice I am 
making for her; she sets a tolerably high 
value upon her society, and is just as art- 
less about it as in her exaggerated esti- 
mation of the rank, which has brought her 
nothing but sorrow. But suppose I go 
towards the sea with my burden; I believe 
it is the nearest way, and besides there 
will be a chance of meeting the pastor’s 
little daughter again.” 


Vv. 
THE FOREIGN SAILOR. 


WHEN Erica had so hastily dismissed 
her companion, she hurried into the forest 
without any definite object. The excite- 
ment in which —though unable to com- 
prehend the cause—she found herself, 
prevented her from paying any special 
attention to the path she pursued, and 
made her only desire to get away as far 
as possible to be unobserved. 

When had she ever before felt her pov- 
erty bitter, or been ashamed of the simple 
dress this poverty forced upon her? Was 
she not doing an injustice to her mother, 
who uncomplainingly endured so many 
deprivations, and by these alone had ob- 
tained the means to give her daughter a 
— education? Why had she never be- 
ore realized the want of harmony between 
this education and her circumstances, how 
had she been so happy in this poverty 
until now? 

Had she not every summer seen the 
prettily-dressed children of the rich mer- 
chants without the slightest envy, without 
even feeling a wish for similar finery? 
Had she not really pitied her friends for 
the restraint their toilettes involuntarily 
imposed upon them, and considered her- 
self fortunate in being able to wander so 
freely through the fields and forest, or use 
the oars? The only blessings which hith- 
erto she had understood how to value 
God’s fatherly hand had bestowed on all 
with equal lavishness. The sunlight and 
the blue sky, the fresh sea-breeze, the 
odor of the forest, the rustling of the 
wind, and the song of the birds did not 
require wealth to be enjoyed, the poorest 
could revel in thém with equal delight. 

Was not all this beauty now outspread 
before her in the most abundant measure, 
and yet she still felt the sting, which 
pressed the more sharply into the young 
heart, because it had hitherto never known 
its pain? She again recalled the scene 
through which she had just passed, and 
once more asked herself, “ Would that 
young artist have behaved with the same 
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carelessness if one of her girl friends had 
met him? Was it only because he really 
thought her a child, or because he be- 
lieved her inferior to him in station, that 
he had accosted her in such a manner? 
Even his hurrying after her—which at 
first had really conciliated her — now ap- 
peared in quite a different light, and 
seemed to show how little respect the 
young man had paid her. 

Erica, who knew nothing about the 
forms of society, and had scarcely ever 
had an opportunity to converse with young 
men—for Waldbad had hitherto pos- 
sessed few attractions for them, and usu- 
ally numbered only women and children 
among its guests — possessed no standard 
by which to form a correct judgment of 
his conduct, and therefore the more she 
reflected upon the young artist’s behavior, 
the ruder it seemed. bitterness never 
known before crept into her heart, and 
naturally prejudiced her against the person 
who had aroused it. She hoped she 
should never meet him again, that nothing 
would remind her of him, and thought that, 
with the gradual forgetfulness of the event, 
the unpleasant feelings excited by it would 
also fade. Absorbed in her meditations, 
she had paid so little attention to the path 
she was following, that when she now 
looked around, she was surprised to find 
she had wandered so far. She found her- 
self in a ravine filled with stunted pines 
and bushes, whose steep sides sloped to 
the sea, whose waves —as if angry at the 
resistance they encountered— beat vio- 
lently against the rocky shore. Nature’s 
noontide slumber seemed to be over, for a 
fresh breeze blew from the water, drove 
the clouds swiftly over the sky, sighed 
through the bushes, and wailed in pro- 
longed tones at the end of the ravine, 
through which it wandered like a pris- 
oner. 

Erica listened to the familiar sounds, 
and her features gradually resumed their 
usual expression of quiet content. She 
sat down on the soft moss that covered 
the ground, for she felt wearied by her 
long walk, and ey over the waves. 
Clouds of mist, like a light veil, began to 
rise slowly from the water, and gradually 
filled the air. Near the horizon they 
seemed to be growing denser, for a thick 
grey wall obscured the blue sky. Almost 
imperceptibly, even to Erica’s keen eyes, 
the slender masts of a large ship, rocking 
upon the waves with furled sails, were 
relieved against the grey background. 

At this time the sea was often covered 
with vessels going to the harbor of Swie- 





nemiind, and Erica would therefore have 
scarcely thought it worth while to notice 
the ship, if she had not observed a boat 
approaching the shore from that direction. 
Soon after the skiff grounded in an inlet 
close by, and Erica saw two men jump out, 
while a third remained in the boat. The 
new-comers walked hastily up the wooded 
ravine, and thus soon approached the 
young girl. 

Was it fear that suddenly seized upon 
her, or merely reluctance to meet other 
strangers? She did not know, but instinc- 
tively concealed herself from the approach- 
ing by forcing her pliant figure among 
the bushes, and thus leaving the way open 
for the new-comers. The latter seemed 
to be engaged in earnest conversation, and 
as they drew nearer Erica recognized one 
asa Waldbad fisherman. The dress of the 
other was very similar, for he also wore a 
pea-jacket, long boots reaching almost to 
the knee, and a cap with a sort of cape 
hanging down the back. He must there- 
fore probably be a fisherman, only Erica 
wondefed why he had turned up the collar 
of his jacket-so high, and drawn his cap so 
far over his face that his features could 
scarcely be distinguished. 

As the men were walking so rapidly, she 
thought she should soon be relieved of 
their presence, but they stopped at the 
very spot where she had just been sitting, 
and she heard the stranger say, — 

“] have changed my mind, Wilms; I 
won’t go with you. I canlearn the ground 
well enough afterwards, and I am afraid of 
being seen and thus exciting useless sus- 
picion.” 

“ But you promised to speak to my wife 
yourself, sir,” replied Wilms. 

“ Are you afraid of ae wife, friend, 
that you need my help ” said the other, 
laughing somewhat rudely. 

“Tam not afraid, you do not think sd, 
sir, but I don’t know how to put the matter 
to her. She is poor, but she is an honest 
woman, and will scarcely consent.” 

“Oh! pshaw, no hand shuts _ itself 
against money. And, besides, I ask 
nothing wrong. I want nothing except 
now and then to have a little information 
from her, the restis not her concern. But 
come, 1’ll go with you. There is a storm 
brewing at sea, which will soon burst, and 
then the fine gentlemen and ladies will 
stay at home and not annoy me with their 
stares. Come, let us make haste!” 

The two men walked quickly on, their 
steps soon sounded fainter, and at last no 
trace of their presence remained. Erica 
left her hiding-place, and looked around to 
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see if she were reallyalone. The stranger 
was right, a storm threatened to burst. 
The bank of mist now almost covered 
the sky, the water had assumed a strange, 
greyish-green hue; the wind, which for a 
time seemed to have died away, the next 
instant blew in short, violent gusts. The 
water-fowl circled low over the waves, on 
which they sometimes appeared to rest, 
and their light plumage gleamed brightly 
through the darkening air. The twittering 
of the birds in the forest had died away, 
and nothing was audible except the rust- 
ling of the branches and the creaking of 
the pines, shaken by the gusts of wind. 
Erica must hasten her steps if she 
wished to reach home before the storm 
burst, and thus was obliged to follow the 
two men. The speed with which she 
moved prevented her from thinking about 
the words she had heard, though the whole 
affair seemed strange, even unpleasant. 
When the footpath ran in a straight line 
for a short distance, she saw the dim out- 
lines of the two figures before her, but the 
men walked forward so quickly that, even 
with the greatest haste, she did not fear 
overtaking them. Now a bright flash 


darted from the sky and vanished in the 
sea, soon followed by the rolling thunder. 
It growled menacingly in the distance, and 


quickened Erica’s pace almost to a run. 
The last patch of blue sky was now cov- 
ered with clouds, and single heavy drops, 
messengers of the coming rain, fell upon 
the earth. Again a jagged line of fire 
darted from the grey clouds, lingered for 
an instant in the horizon, and then also 
disappeared in the sea, while a louder peal 
of thunder announced the nearer approach 
of the storm. 

Erica glanced around in search of some 
temporary shelter, for it was impossible 
to reach home before the outbreak of the 
tempest. She would not have been afraid 
to take refuge under a tree, for the storms 
that rise from the sea rarely pass over the 
land ; but unfortunately there were none 
near except pines, whose needles —as 
they did not even stand very close to each 
other — would have afforded very little 
protection from a heavy rain. So she had 
no resource except to go on, although the 
drops fell faster and faster. 

To shorten the distance, she went across 
the forest, and when she again emerged into 
the fields encountered such a violent gust 
of wind that it almost lifted her from the 
ground. She hastily tried to reach the 
sand-hills of the neighboring down, where 
she would at least find some protection 
from the storm. A fisherman’s hut, built 
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close under the down, which now appeared 
before the fugitive, was a welcome sight, 
and she walked rapidly towards it. 

Just as she was about to enter, she re- 
membered that this was the dwelling of 
the very Wilms she had just seen with the 
stranger. She lingered-irresolutely a mo- 
ment, and then pushed the door open. 

The dark entry, which seemed to serve 
both for kitchen and smoking-room, was 
pervaded with such an oppressive, dis- 
agreeable atmosphere, that the young girl 
was almost tempted to go out again into 
the rain, now pouring from the sky in tor- 
rents. But she had already been seen, for 
a half-grown boy, who was standing at the 
inner door, and had probably been listen- 
ing a little, suddenly started from his stoop- 
ing posture and approached her. 

“Nobody can come in here! Go out 
again! Go this moment,” he said, with the 
characteristic rudeness which makes such 
an unnecessary display of strength, be- 
cause only too conscious of its own weak- 
ness, 

But this incivility, exaggerated as it was 
did not intimidate Erica. On the contrary, 
she answered laughing, “ What are you 
thinking of, you silly boy, to tell me to go 
out in this way?” 

The “silly boy ” did not seem offended 
by her reply, but instantly changed his 
rude manner and approached her. 

“T have got myself into a nice muddle, 
to be sure, Fraulein Erica,” he stammered 
in an embarrassed tone, passing his hand 
through his hair. “ Yes, what am I to do 
now ?” he added in a Jouder voice, looking 
inquiringly into her face. 

* What are you todo? Open the door 
and let me into the room. One can 
scarcely see one’s hand before one’s eyes, 
and the smoke is suffocating.” 

“ That’s all very well, Fraulein Erica, 
and I should be glad enough to do it; 
but father put me here to keep watch, and 
said he would beat me if I let any one 
into the room.” 

Erica started; she thought of the 
stranger and the promised conversation 
with the fisherman’s wife. If it had for- 
merly seemed not altogether agreeable to 
meet him, he certainly could not possibly 
know that she had been listening to him, 
and the desire to obtain protection from 
the storm had conquered all hesitation. 
Now, for the first time, she remembered 
that the man was alone and did not wish 
to be seen, and was angry with herself for 
—s forgotten the fact and entered the 

ut. 

“ Never mind,” replied Erica. “1 will 
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stay here a few minutes; it is raining so 
hard that the storm cannot last long.” 

“Let the girl come in!” the stranger’s 
voice suddenly exclaimed. There he stood 
close beside her, still with the collar of his 
jacket turned up, and his hat pulled low 
over his face. Her eyes involuntarily 
sought to distinguish his features, but the 
darkness was too good an ally for her to 
be able to perceive more than the dim out- 
lines of a bearded countenance. 

Nay, she could not even see whether 
the beard was light ordark. The stranger 
had also pa to leave the hut, and 
Wilms, with officious civility, threw open 
the inner door, exclaiming, — 

“ Come in, Fraulein Erica!” 

“ Fraulein Erica?” cried the stranger, 
in a mocking tone, again turning his face 
towards her. He said no more, however, 
but with a slight shrug of the shoulders, 
walked out of the door into the pouring 
rain. 

A sudden pang shot through Erica’s 
heart at this jeering exclamation. The 
wound dealt that day, which was scarcely 
healed, re-opened and bled violently. 
Yesterday she would probably have attrib- 
uted the sarcasm to her childish appear- 
ance, but now it awoke the deep sorrow 


of life, mockingly pointed to the abyss on 
whose edge slie had hitherto walked so 
unsuspiciously. 

She was so engrossed in her own 
thoughts, that she ag noticed the 


singular conduct of the fisherman’s wife, 
who, after a hasty greeting, troubled herself 
no farther about her visitor, but stared 
fixedly out of the window at the flashing 
lightning, which from time to time lit up 
the room with its dazzling brilliancy, while 
the peals of thunder made the panes rattle. 

Not until Erica — when the rain at last 
ceased — had set out upon her way home, 
did she think of the altered manner of the 
woman, who was usually so lively and 
talkative, and say to herself that it had 
probably been caused by her conversation 
with the stranger. 


From Nature. 
SINGING MICE. 


PERHAPS the following account of a 
singing mouse may be of interest to your 
readers. 

Last winter we occupied the rooms we 
now do at Menton. Early in February we 
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heard as we thought the song of a canary, 
and fancied it was outside our balcony; 
however we soon discovered that the sing- 
ing was in our sa/on, and that the songster 
was a mouse; at that time the weather 
was rather cold, and we had a little fire, 
and the mouse spent most of the day 
under the fender, where we kept it sup- 
plied with bits of biscuit; in a few days 
it became quite tame, and would come 
on the hearth in an evening and sing for 
several hours; sometimes it would climb 
up the chiffonier and ascend a vase of 
flowers to drink at the water, and then sit 
and sing on the edge of the table and allow 
us to go quite near to it without ceasing its 
warble; one of its favorite haunts was the 
wood-basket, and it would often sit and 
sing on the edge of it. On February 12, 
the last night of the carnival, we hada 
number of friends in our sa/om, and the 
little mouse sang most vigorously much 
to their delight and astonishment, and was 
not in the least disturbed by the talking. 
In the evening the mouse would often run 
about the room and under the door into 
the corridor and adjoining rooms, and then 
return to its own hearth; after amusin 
us for nearly a month it disappeared, on 
we suspect it was caught in a trap set in 
one of the rooms beyond. The mouse 
was small and had very large ears, which 
moved about much whilst singing; the 
song was not unlike that of the canary in 
many of its trills, and it sang quite as beau- 
tifully as any canary, but it had more vari- 
ety, and some of its notes were much 
lower, more like those of the bullfinch. 
One great peculiarity was a sort of 
double song, which we had now and 
then—an air with an accompaniment; 
the air was loud and full, the notes be- 
ing low, and the accompaniment quite 
subdued. Some of our party were sure 
that there was more than one mouse until 
we had the performance from the edge of 
the wood-basket, and were within a yard 
or two of it. Myson has suggested that 
many or all mice may have the same pow- 
er, but that the notes are usually so much 
higher in the scale that, like the cry of the 
dormouse and the bat, they are at the 
verge of the pitch to which the human ear 
is sensitive; this may be so, but the notes 
of our mouse were so low, and even the 
highest so far within the limits of the hu- 
man ear, that I am inclined to think the 
gift of singing in mice is but pf very rare 
occurrence, JOSEPH SIDEBOTHAM. 
Hotel de Menton, Menton, S. France, October 31. 





